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FOR COMPLETE COVERAGE AT ALL TIMES... 


Sitch to EC&RM VALIMITOR MOTOR STARTERS 









ONLY EC&M 
VALIMITOR STARTERS GIVE 
ALL THESE FEATURES - - 


1. SHORT CIRCUIT Protection— 
regardless of available KVA. 


2. OVERLOAD Protection. 
3. LOW VOLTAGE Protection. 


4. CUSHIONED STARTING—the 
full voltage starter may be 
satisfactory in many cases, 
saving the added cost of the 
more expensive reduced-volt- 
age type of starter. 


5.NO REPLACEMENTS to re- 
start, after a fault. 











Regardless of the increse in KVA due to growth of plant, growth 
of neighborhood, or increase in generator-station capacity, an 
EC&M VALIMITOR Motor Starter gives permanent short-circuit 
protection for 2300-4600 volt motor drives. These starters may be 
connected right onto the generator bus. They may be moved from 


one location to another, without change. 
Their design is based on safely inter- 
rupting a faulted motor-circuit from a 
bus of any capacity. 

VALIMITOR Motor Starters cost about 
the same as starters equipped with pro- 
tective devices having limited inter- 
rupting capacity. With a VALIMITOR 
Starter, protection is unlimited—the 
installation is complete at all times. 
Nothing need be added in the future — 
no replacements needed to re-start, after 
a fault. Be safe with EC&M VALIMITOR 
Starters. Simply send your motor name- 
plate data for a complete, ‘‘all-time’’ 
solution. 





MAXIMUM RATINGS 


Squirrel-cage, Synchronous or Wound-Rotor Motors 




















2300 Volts 4600 Volts 
600 HP 60 Cycles 600 HP 
300 HP 25 Cycles 250 HP 

— 











THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET 
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You get better service 





wherever you see this sign 





There’s a Macwhyte Rope that’s the 
right rope for your equipment. All job- 
proved —a thousand and one wire 
ropes to choose from. 

Our distributors and mill depots — 
located at convenient points all over 
the country —carry stocks for imme- 
diate delivery. Ask a Macwhyte rep- 
resentative to recommend the rope 
best suited for your equipment. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2912 Fourteenth Avenue + Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated Wire 

Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft 

Cables and Assemblies, Monel Metal and 
Stainless Steel Wire Rope. 


Catalog on request 


Mill Depots: New York « 
Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago ° 
Minneapolis * Fort Worth 
* Portland « Seattle * San 
Francisco * Los Angeles 





For easy handling and longer service 


Use PREformed Whyte Strand Wire Rope—it’s 















internally lubricated 
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From the Mailbag 


Among the many comments from 
you good folks who have joined the 
ranks of 205th readers of this 
colyume were a lot that we’d like 
to acknowledge here in print. Can’t 
possibly run them all, but we’re 
going to single out a few. J. L. 
Drake, of L-O-F Glass Co., in 
Toledo, for example, for his sincere 
comments on our Christmas poem; 
Laurence McKinney of James Mc- 
Kinney & Son, who claims that read- 
ing this column makes him a differ- 
ent man (he doesn’t say whether 
it’s for better or for worse); Carl 
Schmock of Uniflow, up in Erie, 
who hopes our certificate of reader- 
ship isn’t a scheme to determine if 
there really are 205 readers of the 
column (which it is most definitely 
not); D. A. Wilson, of Canadian 
Westinghouse who believes there are 
that many readers behind the name 
that means everything in electricity; 
and a host of others. All of you by 
now should have received certificates 
as promised; they’re free to anyone 
who wants to have one. All you have 
to do is drop us a line, claim to be 
the 205th reader, and we'll send you 
one. 


Double Reading 


We have for some time now, 


‘about 40 or 50 years, to be exact, 


had as one of the duties of the 
editoral staff the reviewing of the 
Patent Office Gazette, looking for 
new developments which might turn 
out to be story leads. Not until just 
recently, however, did we discover 
that the practice was _ reciprocal. 
Seems that down in the Patent Office 
they read STEEL, and check for in- 
formation pertinent to current 
patents. The way we found out was 
that a Chicago inventor told V. G. 
Brettman, who sells space out in that 
area. Seems that he had been hav- 
ing a little argument with the patent 
office over a welding device he had 
perfected. It was a complicated ma- 
chine, and there didn’t seem to be 
complete understanding on the part 
of the Patent Office as to just what 
this machine was and what it would 
do. At about the time the discussion 
was going on, our editors ran the 
story of this particular machine. The 
inventor went to Washington shortly 
thereafter for a final plea on what 
looked to be a lost cause, and found 
to his amazement that the Patent 
Reviewer had the complete story 
from STEEL on his desk, and had 
appended it ,to all their papers. In- 
stead of a couple of days of futile 





argument, only a few hours were re- 
quired for complete approval of the 
patent because of the clear way in 
which our editors had marshaled 
their facts. 


A Half Century Back 


The formation of the great com- 
binations still held most of our editors’ 
attention in Volume 32, No. 5, fifty 
years ago. The American Tin Plate 
Co., was having some difficulties, one 
of which was the tremendous accum- 
ulation of mail during the period of 
formation. By Feb. 1 all this had 
been forwarded to Chicago for hand- 
ling. Also, the West Coast manager 
had finally arrived at his new office, 
and business was about to get under 
way. John W. Gates was elected 
chairman of the newly-formed Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., and certain 
blast furnaces of the National Tube 
Co., were turning out as much as 
400 tons of iron per day! 


Double Reinartz 


Leo R. Reinartz, whose article on 
open hearth steel production goes in- 
to its third instalment in this week’s 
book, hit our editors twice last week. 
In addition to the open hearth article, 
Mr. Reinartz claimed some space in 
the news section when he told the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel some 
bare facts about the scrap shortage 
and what they ought to do about it. 
And while we’re on the subject of 
last week’s book, if you were inter- 
ested in the Military Purchasing 
Guide on page 31 but don’t want to 
tear up your copy, we have a few 
extra copies available we’d be glad 
to send you. 


Puzzle Corner 


We are going to collect some 
mathematical problems and puzzles 
for appearance in forthcoming issues. 
Hope we can locate some real diffi- 
cult ones to try your mathematical 
abilities; in the meantime, however, 
we're presenting a couple of easy 
ones for warm-up purposes. Like 
the one about the natives on Koko- 
mumu Island, who will trade 2 
spears for 3 fishhooks and a knife, 
and will give 25 coconuts for 3 
spears, 2 knives and a fishhook. 
How many coconuts will they give 


for each item? 


(Editorial Index—page 19) 
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You can roll it 


THIN 


with 
MORGOILS 


Morgoils are being used to roll aluminum 
foil down to .00025” and are preferred for 
the temper passing of tin-plate stock, and 
the rolling of other light-gauge metal. This 
requires a bearing with the ability to carry 
sustained heavy loads and to maintain very 
close tolerances in the rolled product. That's 
why Morgoils are being installed in so 
many new and old stands. 

Whether you roll it thin or thick, you'll 
roll it better on Morgoils. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


English Representative 
INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
56 Kinosway, WC2, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Play The Ace! 


Those who studied President Truman’s inaugural address are wondering 
what he meant by his “bold new program” to utilize this nation’s scientific and 
industrial “know how” on a world-wide basis. 

After stating that more than half the people of the world are living in 
conditions approaching misery, he said that “we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our stores of technical knowledge in order to help 
them realize their aspirations for a better life. In co-operation with other 
nations we should foster capital investment in areas needing development. Our 
aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for housing and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. ... With the co-operation of busi- 
ness, private capital, agriculture and labor in this country, this program can 
greatly increase the industrial activity in other nations and can raise substan- 
tially their standards of living. . . . All countries, including our own, will 
greatly benefit from a constructive program for the better use of the world’s 
human and natural resources.” 

If, from this sketchy outline, the President envisions a broader opportunity 
for American techniques to play an important part in world development, then 
his proposal simply formalizes a trend that has been underway for decades. 
Any postwar world traveler knows that the prestige of American industry, 
which had been increasing steadily for a half-century, was given a tremen- 
dous new boost in almost every corner of the world because of achievements 
in World War II. Every nation with industrial potentials is thirsting for Amer- 
ican technical literature, engineering services and equipment. 

Therefore, it is not too fantastic to hope that this universally recognized 
asset of our nation can be employed to attract under-developed nations to us 
and away from Russia. She has no comparable “know-how” to offer as an in- 
ducement. 

Our nation can accept Mr. Truman’s idea without spending’ any great 
amount of money. All the government needs to do is to train its State De- 
partment officials in foreign countries to work with and not against the thou- 
sands of American engineers and business men who are abroad because for- 
eign countries have sought their assistance. 
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KEEP FINGERS CROSSED: Seldom 


has it been more difficult to appraise business 
prospects than at the present time. One en- 
counters contradictions wherever he looks. 

Last week the president of the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of automobiles declared that 
he saw the possibility of a 6,000,000-car output 
in 1949. This would be an all-time record. 
Meanwhile, motordom was assembling 120,000 
units per week, which is at the annual rate of 
six million, in spite of model changeovers. 

At about the same time the largest steel pro- 


* 


ducer in the world was declaring an extra divi- 
dend and splitting its common stock three for 
one. Meanwhile the American steel industry, 
operating at 100 per cent of capacity, for the 
second consecutive week broke all-time records 
of production. Concurrently, many of the or- 
thodox barometers of business reflected a fairly 
healthy state of affairs. 

However, behind the optimism of these sta- 
tistics were growing evidences of economic ad- 
justments throughout many segments of the 
metalworking industries. The pipelines of dis- 
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tribution had been filled and in the case of some 
products the one-time attractive backlog of or- 
ders had melted to negligible proportions almost 
overnight. 

How far will this shake-down go in the near 
future? Is the apparent big backlog of steel 
orders legitimate or is it heavily inflated? 

The answer is important. A really serious 
slowdown would prompt the leftish back seat 
drivers in Washington to press for additional 
government spending to “take up the slack.” 
This is a time when a sound-minded opposition 
in Congress can render the nation a priceless 
service. —pp. 27, 28, 33, 46 


REDUCES GRINDING HEAT: In 


surface grinding hardened steel the primary 
purpose of the coolant is to keep the heat gen- 
erated by grinding as low as possible. When 
the coolant is applied by conventional methods, 
it arrives at a spot just behind the point where 
the grinding action takes place. Hence there 
is a sudden rise in temperature in the work 
followed by a sudden shock quench. This se- 
quence can result in surface cracks, warpage or 
skin softness. 

“Cool grinding” is a term applied to a new 
method of distributing the coolant. The coolant 
flows by gravity through V-grooves in the col- 
lector ring and into the wheel just outside of 
the lead bushing, whence it is flung by cen- 
trifugal force to the periphery of the wheel 
where it cools the work at point of contact. 
Tests show that from 200 to 500° F less heat 
is generated in “cool grinding” than by conven- 
tional wet grinding. 

This reduction may seem small, but in many 
cases it is enough to prevent surface cracks 
and other difficulties. —p. 56 


DIFFICULT BARGAINING: If the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics continues to decline, as it probably 
will, unions whose fourth round of wage nego- 
tiations are scheduled for next May, June or 
July will find it difficult to make a case for in- 
creases in hourly wages. Undoubtedly their de- 
mands will center upon pensions, insurance, 
hospitalization and similar benefits. 

This will inject unprecedented complications 
into collective bargaining, which already is a 
complex procedure. To develop a full fledged 
security plan that wnions and employers can 
agree upon will entail studies and hard work 
extending over a long period. Important also is 
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the question of how much more the consumer 
will be willing to pay for goods to enable the 
supplier to pay for these benefits to his em- 
ployees. —p. 28 
* ¥ % 

INCOMPATIBLE WAGES: There 
are several interesting angles to the case of 
the Waltham Watch Co. One is the manner in 
which the federal government, private banks, 
employees and the public are rallying to help 
the company out of its difficulties. A tentative 
reorganization plan is being considered in which 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. would lend $5 
million, $1 million would be raised by bank 
loans and $3 million in equity financing would 
come from union employees and the citizens 
of the community. 

Another point of interest is the fact that the 
heavy importation of Swiss watches has con- 
tributed to Waltham’s troubles. Concurrently, 
Cleveland city officials who opened bids for 
two turbogenerators for a municipal light plant 
found that the $1,140,000 bid submitted by a 
European firm was $321,000 below that of the 
lowest of three American bidders. 

Bridging the gap between American and for- 
eign wage levels is going to be a difficult 
problem. —p. 29 
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BUSINESS HAS RIGHTS: = Chances 


are good that the bill introduced by Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson to clarify the existing uncertainty 
as to the legal status of delivered prices will 
be favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate & Foreign Commerce. 

In testifying that ‘obviously some clarifica- 
tion is desirable,” Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer declared that “under American 
concepts of free enterprise, the decision as to 
what form of pricing practice to follow—sub- 
ject to restrictions with respect to conspiracy. 
coercion, discrimination and other unfair prac- 
tices—should be left to the judgment of in- 
dividual business enterprises made in the light 
of market conditions.” 

This sound statement of policy, coming from 
a member of the President’s cabinet, should 
carry some weight. It remains to be seen how 
the avowed anti-business senators will regard 
the Johnson bill when it comes up for debate. 

—p. 30 
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Engineering News, p. 55 


BARGAINING COMPLICATED— Labor contract negotiators for metalwork- 
ing companies are facing a tougher job this year (p. 28). The shift in union de- 
mands from straight wage increases to social insurance and pension benefits 
brings up the problem of figuring costs on the social security plans. These will 
vary greatly ftom company to company, depending on size, age of employees 
and other factors. Refiguring of costs, at best a complicated job, may be re- 
quired many times during the negotiations as the offers and demands for bene- 
fits change in amount. . . . Meanwhile, the union’s program for an annual wage 
received a boost in a bill introduced in Congress calling for such wage plans in 
plants of government contractors under the Walsh-Healey Act (p. 29). 


PRESSURE EASING— Reduced operations in the lighter metalworking lines 
are being reflected in spotty easing in demand from these companies for ware- 
house steel (p. 27). Some jobbers report demand is off as much as 20 per cent; 
others say demand still exceeds supply. The majority notes a new conscious- 
ness of a more highly competitive market. 


PRICING— Approval of the Johnson bill, to clarify the legality of freight ab- 
sorption and the general confusion surrounding pricing policies, by the Senate 
commerce committee appears certain (p. 30). Among those advocating the 
measure is Secretary of Commerce Sawyer . . . . Federal Trade Commission’s 
move to regulate quantity discounts is not expected to affect the quantity extra 
system in sales of steel products (p. 30). 


STEEL EXPANSION— More than a half billion dollars were expended by the 
steel industry to expand its facilities during 1948 (p. 30) and an even larger 
amount will be spent this year. By the end of 1949, postwar expenditures for 
expansion will aggregate more than $2 billion and ingot capacity will be raised 
to 98.3 million tons . . . Meanwhile, a small but determined group in Wash- 
ington is pressing for government participation in further steelworks expansion 
by means of loans or investments (p. 34). 


RESEARCH CENTER—General Motors has reactivated its $20 million technic- 
al center (p. 41) and construction will start soon on a 350-acre site near De- 
troit. Project will be purely a fact-finding and experimental development ac- 
tivity, with no direct responsibility to the corporation’s manufacturing divisions. 


FOREIGN—Competition for steel business has reappeared on the Continent 
with the result of some easing in prices (p. 37) . . . Belgian foundries and some 
other industries are paring their payrolls because of lighter export demand .... 
Tightening of credits in western Germany has slowed business, particularly in 
construction and the heavy industries . . . India plans to spend $500 million in 
the United States during the next three years; bulk will go for capital goods. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Republic Steel Corp. has reached capac- 
ity production of 24-inch, high-pressure, fusion-welded pipe at its Gadsden, 


Ala., mill (p.-32), soon will start production of 30-inch material . . . Machine 
tool sales, long lagging, have turned upward (p. 32) . . . Steadily increasing 
freight rates may defeat their own purpose, warns (p. 39) the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission . . . . General Motors research laboratories are providing 
high-compression engines to the petroleum industry to aid research in the de- 
velopment of high-octane gasolines (p. 41) . . . Employees of Waltham Watch 
Co. are helping raise equity capital in a refinancing program to permit the com- 
pany to continue operations (p. 29) . . . Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. and 
Weir Kilby Corp. will combine (p. 44) .. . Briggs Mfg. Co. has bought a plant 
in Youngstown from Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and will start stamping oper- 
ations there this spring (p. 45); earlier, Briggs was reported considering estab- 
lishing a plant in Pittsburgh ... . Prices continue to ease downward (p. 46), the 
BLS wholesale average for all commodities dropping 0.7 per cent in the latest 
week and standing 4.3 per cent below this time last year. 


Market Summary, p. 103 
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Inland Steel, too, 
Is Tailor-Made to Your Needs 

















e “Custom-tailored”’ is not a term which pertains 
only to fine-fitted clothing. It applies also 
to fine steel . . . job-fitted Inland steel. Being 
a completely integrated and independent 
producer, Inland is able to supply steel exactly 
suited to your specific requirements . . . and 
to act quickly when fast action is necessary. At 
| Inland, your orders for steel—as well as your 
steel problems—are treated with friendly 
personal interest. Your steel is carefully 
| checked and rechecked through each 
phase of production, to insure the 
quality and characteristics you desire. 


INLAND STEEL CO., 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, 
| Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, 





St. Paul. 





BARS * STRUCTURALS * PLATES 

SHEETS * STRIP * TIN PLATE 

FLOOR PLATE * PILING °* RAILS 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 





.. and this “Inland Team”’ gives 





your steel their personal attention 
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Warehouse Pressure Easing 


+ Steel demand continues in excess of distributors’ ability to 
satisfy, but new inquiry is off, reflecting seasonal lag and 
slowing down in light manufacturing lines 


CUTBACKS in the lighter metalwork- 
ing lines are beginning to be reflected 
at the warehouse level in the steel 
market. Demand, especially from the 
smaller manufacturers, is showing 
definite signs of slackening. 

Most distributors, however, are en- 
tertaining more business than they 
can satisfy promptly. Their stocks 
are badly depleted and unbalanced, 
and substantial improvement in this 
respect over coming months is not 
in sight, especially in such short- 
supply products as plates, sheets, 
strip, bars and structurals. 

Yet, though current demand out- 
strips distributors’ supplies by a wide 
margin, a change in sentiment is de- 
veloping in this market with many 
sellers anticipating a slackening in 
demand volume. 

Spot check by STEEL’s district ed- 
itors reveals sentiment throughout the 
country, while mixed, is less bullish. 
At some points business appears as 
robust as ever, but at others pres- 
sure is easing. Consumers are more 
price conscious. Some “fringe’’ ware- 
house interests are running for cover 
as buyers refuse to pay exorbitant 
premiums. Jobbers are scanning con- 
sumers’ credit ratings more carefully 


and are cultivating the “good’’ ac- 
counts aggressively. Everywhere, a 
tightening up is underway in antici- 
pation of a more highly competitive 
market. 

STEEL’s district editors report: 

NEW YORK—Jobber business was 
off in January, partly due to seasonal 
factors but chiefly because of the 
lack of steel to fill orders. Some dis- 
tributors’ floors are bare of sheets 
and plates with incoming shipments 
as light as at any time since the 
war. New inquiry is somewhat lighter. 

BUFFALO—Mixed tendencies are 
noted here. Overall jobber business 
remains at high level. Withdrawal of 
some mills from this area is cause 
for criticism as the warehouses find 
it impossible to make new supply 


connections. In general, warehouse 
stocks are low. 
CLEVELAND Some smaller 


warehouses note a slackening in de- 
mand from the small manufacturing 
industries. One warehouse says its 
volume is off 20 per cent from mid- 
November. Customers’ credit ratings 
are being scanned more carefully. 
PITTSBURGH Some easing in 
pressure for prompt deliveries is re- 
ported by smaller warehouses. Larger 
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interests say demand and supply are 
in closer balance but they are unable 
to cope with all the business coming 
to them. Metalworking operations 
continue at high levels but purchas- 
ing agents are not accepting all the 
tonnage offered them. 

CINCINNATI Warehouse busi- 
ness here is off from last quarter 
levels. Both large and small interests 
have experienced a decline in inquir- 
ies. Small fabricators’ needs are def- 
initely lighter. Severe pinch exists in 
warehouse stocks of sheets, plates 
and structurals. Most other items are 
in easier supply than for some time. 

BIRMINGHAM Orders from the 
smaller shops have slackened, but 
local jobbers continue to do a large 
volume of business. Adverse weather 
conditions, to some extent, have 
curbed some buying. 

DETROIT—No slackening in ware- 
house shipments is noted but new 
demand is tapering, though it is still 
far in excess of distributors’ ability 
to satisfy. Slower output at stove 
and appliance plants has cut demand 
on the warehouses but this slack has 
been taken up by other users. Buyers 
appear more price conscious. 

CHICAGO—While buyers are less 
frantic for steel, local warehouses 
continue to move carbon flat-rolled 
products as quickly as received. Buy- 
ing resistance, however, is developing, 
and currently is noticeable in second- 
ary products, particularly heavy gage 
sheets and some specialties. Needs 
of small stampers and fabricators, 
and tool and die shops have dimin- 
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ished. Household appliance manu- 
facturers also are ordering conserva- 
tively. 

DALLAS -—— Warehouses supplying 
large fabricators report no letup in 
demand, except for seasonal spotti- 
ness. One jobber here, serving large 
and small buyers, reports a slowing 
down in demand from both classes of 
customers, but expects a pickup in 
early spring. 

SAN FRANCISCO Buyers are 
more cautious in placing orders for 
future delivery and are less demand- 
ing for immediate needs. Definite de- 
cline in business from small fabri- 
cators is under way. Overall jobber 
business continues satisfactory, with 
stocks low. 


Allocations Extension Asked 


CONGRESS was asked by Com- 
merce Secretary Sawyer last week 
to extend immediately the volun- 
tary allocations program’ enacted 
by the 80th Congress. 

Appearing before the Senate 
Banking Committee, he said that 
voluntary allocations authority, 
due to expire Feb. 28, should be 
extended on an interim basis through 
Sept. 30. Meanwhile, an overall ap- 
proach to the economic stabilization 
problem will be developed and this 
will include provisions for a still 
longer extension of voluntary agree- 
ments. 

Administering 14 Programs — At 
present the Office of Industry Co- 
operation is administering 14 volun- 
tary plans. These have been extend- 
ed beyond the expiration date of the 
allocations authority by the steel 
companies participating in the pro- 
gram. In addition, two other pro- 
grams should be in operation soon. 


Predicts 1949 Steel Shortage 


EXPECTED shortage of steel in 1949, 
Commerce Department estimates, will 
be around 7 million tons of ingots— 
not 5 million tons or less as Secre- 
tary Sawyer stated recently in a 
press conference. The 5 million ton 
estimate, it appears, took into con- 
sideration only domestic demand. 

Allowing for conversion losses, 
these are the latest Commerce esti- 
mates for finished rolled stcel prod- 
ucts, as revealed by the secretary be- 
fore the Senate Banking & Currency 
Committee on Jan. 25: 

1948: Supplies 65.7 million tons; 
domestic demand 70.2; export de- 
mand 4.2; total demand 74.4; appar- 
ent deficit 8.7. 

1949: Supplies 68 million tons; do- 
mestic demand 70.8; export demand 
4.2; total demand 75; apparent defi- 
cit 7. 
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Discussing new labor-management relations legislation to be presented 
in the 81st Congress are, left to right, seated: Clark Clifford, counsel 
to President Truman; Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee; Maurice Tobin, secretary of Labor; Cyrus Ching, 
conciliation director. Standing: Paul Herzog, National Labor Relations 
Board chairman, and Abe Murdock, NLRB member. NEA photo 


Bargaining Becomes Complicated 


Figuring costs of social insurance and pension plan de- 


mands to be headache for company negotiators. 


Unions 


to have advantage of experience and research 


COLLECTIVE bargaining on 1949 la- 
bor contracts will be considerably 
more complicated than the negotia- 
tions of former years. This year the 
unions are shifting emphasis from 
straight wage increase demands to so- 
cial insurance and pension programs. 
Possibly when the time arrives for 
settling the big, pattern-establishing 
contracts, the straight wage demands 
will have been washed out entirely 
and bargaining may be almost ex- 
clusively on the welfare programs. 

Determining the cost of the insur- 
ance and pension plans to be dis- 
cussed will be a task to be under- 
taken with great care and pains. As 
offers and demands shift during the 
negotiations, the costs of the pro- 
grams involved will have to be re- 
figured—perhaps many times. This 
alone will make the bargaining job 
more difficult than in previous ses- 
sions where the central issue was 
wage rate adjustments. 

Unions Have Advantage—Econo- 
mists and statisticians employed by 
the labor unions have been studying 
the various insurance and retirement 
programs over the past several years. 
Consequently, union spokesmen will 
arrive at bargaining conferences with 
their cases well prepared and with 


cost figures down pat. In this they. 


may enjoy a considerable advantage 
over industrial negotiators, especially 
those representing the smaller and 
moderate-size companies. The larger 
metalworking companies have been 
making extensive studies of the costs 
of such welfare programs for their 
companies. Smaller companies often 
lack the facilities to undertake such 
studies on a comprehensive scale. 

Price Indexes Falling—Belief that 
the unions’ case for straight wage in- 
creases is dissipating rapidly is 
strengthened by the steady decline 
in price indexes of items affecting 
the cost of living. The Consumers’ 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, to which some wage con- 
tracts, including that of General Mo- 
tors, are hitched, declined enough 
in November to require a downward 
wage adjustment. The index of whole- 
sale prices of all commodities has 
dropped 5 points since the last cost- 
of-living index figure was released 
and presages a further drop in the 
consumers’ price index when it is 
computed. 

Thus on the basis of the cost-of-liv- 
ing index as of Nov. 15, General Mo- 
tors workers would take a 1 cent 
an hour decrease. Further declines in 
the index through December and Jan- 
uary may necessitate a cut of 3 cents 
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at (ne next quarterly adjustment Mar. 
1. This would wipe out the 3-cent 
increase Which GM workers won Sept. 
1. Should the downward trend in 
prices continue until June, as many 
believe it will, further cuts would 
be required, possibly offsetting the 
gecent annual “improvement factor” 
due May 31, at the end of the first 
year of the contract. Conceivably, 
GM workers, after June 1, will be re- 
ceiving a lower wage than in June, 
1948. 

This obviously would weaken the 
demands of other workers for a 
straight wage increase. 

Ford First Big Test—First nego- 
tiations of wage and social security 
demands in a top level company will 
be between the United Automobile 
Workers and Ford Motor Co., prob- 
ably around May 15, or 60 days be- 
fore the company’s present union 
contract is scheduled to expire. 

A complete new contract is to be 
written in this case and its provisions 
may influence the bargaining of other 
metalworking companies. 

The head of the Ford local has pro- 
posed an industry-wide conference 
to develop a uniform pension plan to 
apply to all companies, large and 
small, in the automotive and parts 
industries, covering an estimated 1 
million employees. Such an arrange- 
ment would prevent loss of pension 
rights to workers changing employers 
within the industry and would give 
coverage to union members in shops 
employing too few to make pensions 
practical. The scheme resembies that 
of the United Mine Workers in some 
respects. It is expected to meet stiff 
opposition in the automotive industry 
which traditionally has been against 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Ask $100 Pensions—The UAW has 
stated that it will seek pension plans 
to provide all workers with $100 per 
month, over and above payments 
from other sources, with at least 70 
per cent of the cost to be underwrit- 
ten by the companies. 

A year ago, it will be recalled Ford 
workers overwhelmingly voted down 
4 pension plan in favor of an extra 7 
cents an hour wage increase. 

The UAW figures that the pension 
program it advocates would cost the 
industry 8 or 9 cents an hour and 
that social insurance demands would 
be 5 or 6 cents more, possibly 15 
cents an hour for the welfare pack- 
age. 

Steel Pacts Open in July—Con- 
tracts between the big steel com- 
panies and the United Steelworkers 
may be reopened in July. Technically, 
the United States Steel Corp. con- 
tracts provide for discussion of only 
two subjects this year: (1) Wages; 
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and (2) social insurance. 

The contract makes no provision 
for bargaining on pensions this year. 
However, the union has readied a 
pension plan calling for retirement 
benefits of $150 a month and esti- 


mated to cost 13.5 cents an hour 


per employee. The steelworkers will 
make strong efforts to bring this 
into the bargaining discussions and 
may be allowed to do so. 

Insurance Plans Vary—The United 
Steelworkers has several social in- 
Surance programs, varying in cost 
from slightly more than 5 to about 
10 cents an hour per employee. These 
are to be used as the basis for ne- 
gotiating with the various sizes and 
types of steel and metalworking com- 
panies with which it has contracts. 

The program presented last year 
to U. S. Steel and several other large 
producers was estimated to cost 11.14 
cents gross or 9.65 cents net per hour 
per employee. The program calls for: 

1. Life insurance amounting to 18 
months’ pay for active employees. 

2. A paid-up policy of $1500 for 
employees retired for age or dis- 
ability. 

3. Cash benefits of $35 a week for 
nonoccupational sickness and acci- 
dents. 

4. Hospitalization benefits of $8 per 
day, plus $80 for services and extras 
during each confinement, but not for 
more than 70 days. 

5. Reimbursement of surgical fees 
on a standard $225 scale. 

Kospital and surgical benefits would 
extend to workers’ dependents. 

Counter Proposal—v. S. Steel coun- 
tered with a social insurance pro- 
gram covering about the same 
ground, but with slightly lower bene- 
fits. The corporation proposed that 
the cost of the program, estimated 
at 5 cents an hour per employee, 


be shared equally by the company 


and the workers. 

This plan was not accepted by the 
union. 

When negotiations reopen in July, 
the union is expected to ask con- 
sideration of both the social insur- 
ance program, costing 9.65 cents an 
hour, and the pension program, cost- 
ing 13.5 cents, or a total of 23.15 
cents an hour per employee. Such a 
program, in the unlikely event it 
were granted, would cost U. S. Steel 
about $120 million annually, nearly 
equal to total net earnings in 1948. 


Workers Aid Refinancing 


EMPLOYEES of the Waltham Watch 
Co., Waltham, Mass., have pledged 
$318,500 toward the equity financing 
of the company, now in process of 
reorganization. Under a tentative re- 


organization plan outlined by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
RFC would lend $5 million to the com- 
pany, $1 million would be raised by 
bank loans and $3 million in equity 
financing would come from workers 
and citizens of the community. 

Workers’ subscriptions were offered 
at a meeting of the American Watch 
Workers Union-independent, at which 
820 of the 2300 employees pledged 
themselves to aid in the refinancing 
plan. The union expects its members 
to subscribe for at least $1 million 
of a new stock issue. 

Walter Ccnerazzo, union president, 
told workers and other citizens of 
the community that they as repre- 
sentatives of the middle class must 
now supply the risk capital for pri- 
vate enterprise. Raising of the 
American standard of living to its 
present levels, he said, has almost 
wiped out the wealthy class that 
formerly supplied the risk capital. 

Also under way by the union is a 
campaign to reduce imports of Swiss 
watches. 


Offer Annual Wage Bill 


GUARANTEED wage plans are g0- 
ing to be used much more widely in 
industry if a bill introduced by Sena- 
tors Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (Rep., 
Mass.) and Brien McMahon (Dem., 
Conn.) is approved by Congress. 
Numbered S. 546, it would amend the 
Walsh-Healey Act to provide that 
any manufacturer receiving a gov- 
ernment contract in any amount ex- 
ceeding $10,000 would have to stipu- 
late that his employees will be paid 
on an annual basis. 


Moderate Labor Law Likely 


WHILE the Taft-Hartley label will 
be removed from whatever labor-man- 
agement relations legislation is en- 
acted by the 81st Congress, don’t be 
surprised if some of the T-H pro- 
visions bob up in the new law. 

The legislators are not going all out 
for organized labor’s demand for a 
two-package labor law action—repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley and re-enactment 
of the old Wagner Act now and 
consideration of amendments to the 
Wagner Act later. Even Sen. Elbert 
Thomas (Dem., Utah), chairman of 
the Senate Labor Committee, is in- 
sisting on adequate deliberation in 
the framing of a new law. 

In addition, Republican and conser- 
vative Democratic leaders are work- 
ing for inclusion of many of the T-H 
provisions in the new law, and are 
conceded a more than fair chance of 
success. Remember that a majority 
of both houses of the present Con- 
gress went on record for the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the 80th Congress. 
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Pricing Bill Progresses 


Johnson bill allowing freight 
absorption seen favorably re- 
ported by Senate committee 


THAT S. 236, a bill introduced by 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (Dem., Colo.) 
to clarify existing uncertainty as to 
the legal status of delivered prices, 
will be favorably reported by the 


Senate Committee on Interstate & 


Foreign Commerce appeared virtual- 
ly assured last week. 

In preparing to wind up its studies, 
the subcommittee last week held 
brief hearings at which several Fed- 
eral Trade Commission members and 
staff spokesmen, and a number of 
other government brass hats  ap- 
peared. Among these, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer declared 
that “obviously some clarification is 
desirable.” 

Up To Business—‘‘Under American 
concepts of free enterprise, the de- 
cision as to what form of pricing 
practice to follow, subject to restric- 
tions with respect to conspiracy, co- 
ercion, discrimination and other un- 
fair practices, should be left to the 
judgment of individual business en- 
terprises made in the light of market 
conditions,” the secretary of com- 
merce pointed out. 

Commissioner Ewin L. Davis, who 
had not appeared previously before 
the subcommittee for a thorough ex- 
position of his views, supported the 
commission’s attitude that no clari- 
fying legislation is necessary. The 
commission, he said, never questioned 
freight absorption where there was 
no law violation. It was his posi- 
tion, he said, that “a seller may ab- 
sorb freight, or absorb part of his 
manufacturing costs in order, in 
good faith, to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor.” 

Senator Johnson proposes that 
sections 5 (a) and (b) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and sec- 
tions 2 (a) and (b) of the Clayton 
Act be amended. Present provisions 
of the laws would be continued, but 
additions are suggested that would 
permit basing point and similar pric- 
ing practices when such are engaged 
in without collusion or conspiracy. 


Ask FTC Outline Stee! Case 


RESPCNDENTS’ attorneys in the 
steel pricing case before the Federal 
Trade Commission have gone over 
the head of Trial Examiner Frank 
Hier by appealing to the commission 
for a ruling to force FTC Trial, At- 
torney Lynn Paulson to give them a 
definite outline of his case against 
the American Iron & Steel Institute 
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and the steel companies named in the 
FTC complaint. 

Examiner Hier has refused to make 
such a ruling. If the commission up- 
holds Hier, respondents’ attorneys are 
expected to move for dismissal of the 
case. Indications, therefore, are that 
the deadline for respondents’ motions 
to limit the evidence may be post- 
poned beyond the Jan. 31 date set 
some time ago. 


FTC's Discounts Move Discounted 


STEEL and metalworking executives 
are not too concerned over the 





nopoly can hardly be considered to », 
involved. Both mills and warehou: 
have set their base quantities 10\ 
enough so that the majority of thei 
customers can enjoy the lower pric:. 

Quantity extras are established on 
a basis of added cost to the mill or 
other seller in handling and process- 
ing the smaller order. Metalworking 
executives do not believe this type of 
practice will come under FTC attack, 

Some metal consuming companies 
may be affected by the FTC-imposed 
discount limits. The extent of this 
cannot yet be determined. 

One device now used, which cir- 
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ELECTROSTATIC ACCELERATOR: 








Shown in General Electric Co.'s 
laboratories, this machine under construction for the Brookhaven Nation- 
al Laboratory at Upton, Long Island, carries electrostatic charges from 
one end of the machine to an aluminum sphere at the other end by two 
moving belts. Not yet installed, these belts will travel between the two 
long tubes shown in the foreground. 
serve to accelerate a steady stream of protons through the accelerator 
tube to a target, where the reaction is studied 


The voltage on the sphere will 








Federal Trade Commission’s move to 
regulate quantity discounts held to 
be discriminatory or monopolistic. 
Steel men doubt that the industry’s 
quantity extra system will come 
under attack. The apparent pur- 
pose of the FTC action with respect 
to discounts is to prevent a very 
few customers from obtaining an un- 
due competitive advantage by virtue 
of buying in larger quantities than 
the vast majority of customers can 
afford to do. While the quantity 
extra system gives a lower (base) 
price to volume buyers, the number 
of steel users who can take advan- 
tage of this price is so great that 
discrimination or promotion of mo- 


cumvents the quantity discount ar- 
rangement, may be more widely em- 
ployed should the FTC bear down 
on discount regulation. This is the 
practice of ordering to specification, 
with price being determined on 4 
cost-plus basis in which the actual 
quantity ordered plays an important 
part. To some extent, this practice. 
is now employed by the large mail 
order houses and other big buyers of 
finished goods and components and 
parts. 


Record Steel Expansion in 1948 


IRON and steel industry spent a rec- 
ord $583 million during 1948 to ¢x- 
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par and improve production facili- 
ties. according to the American Iron 
& Sicel Institute. More will be spent 
this vear, expenditures of $627 mil- 
lion being projected, Total outlay 
of more than $2 billion will have been 
mace by the end of this year for post- 
war expansion and improvement. 

At that time it is expected annual 
steelmaking capacity will be at a rec- 
ord high level exceeding 98,300,000 
tons. An additional 500,000 tons wiil 
be added in 1950. 

Capacity Increased—The huge total 
outlay last year enabled producers to 
increase combined steelmaking ca- 
pacity by more than 1,887,000 tons. 
In addition the companies increased 
blast furnace and coke oven capaci- 
ties, and other raw material depart- 
ments, and added to processing and 
finishing facilities. 

This year’s plans for a record out- 
lay of $627 million will increase steel 
capacity by about 2,200,000 tons, and 
will provide necessary finishing facil- 
ities. 

The amount spent last year, when 
1,887,000 tons of capacity was added, 
was more than four times preater 
than ten years earlier when about 1,- 
600,000 tons was added to raw steel 
capacity with the companies’ expendi- 
tures totaling only $140 million. 


Pig Iron Output Increases 


PRODUCTION of pig iron and fer- 
roalloys in blast furnaces increased 
about 2-1/2 per cent to 60,848,840 
tons in 1948 fom 59,314,348 tons in 
1947, according to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 

This represented the third larg- 
est total in ithe industry’s history, 
having been exceeded only in 1943 
and 1944. Blast furnaces were op- 
erated at 90.2 per cent of capacity 
last year, compared with 90.3 per 
cent in 1947, 

Production of pig iron alone came 
to 60,135,941 tons in 1948 compared 
with 58,507,169 tons in 1947. Decem- 


ber production of pig iron amounted 
to 5,525,282 tons compared with 5,- 
329,980 tons in November and 5,097,- 
872 tons in December, 1947. 


Ferro Output Up — Ferromanga- 
nese and spiegeleisen output totaled 
712,899 tons in 1948 against 702,561 
tons in 1947 with December produc- 
tion in the respective years amount- 
ing to 69,766 tons and 79,265 tons. 


Of total pig iron production in 1948, 
the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district 
accounted for 23,634,734 tons; Chi- 
cago, 12,579,049 tons; eastern, 11,628,- 
560 tons; Cleveland-Detroit, 6,076,- 
147 tons; southern, 4,667,144 tons; 
and western, 2,263,206 tons. 

Total production of steel ingots 
last year, amounting to 88,533,729 
tons, included 8,472,781 tons of alloy 
steel against 7,345,527 tons in 1947, 
and 11,254,227 tons of hot-topped car- 
bon ingots against 11,352,415 tons in 
1947 

Distribution of total ingot produc- 
tion by districts in 1948 was as fol- 
lows: FPittsburgh-Youngstown, 35,- 
524,711] tons; Chicago, 19,252,549 
tons; eastern, 17,249,374 tons; Cleve- 
land-Detroit, 7,505,915 tons; western, 
4,693,503 tons; and southern, 4,307,- 
677 tons. 


Industrial Furnace Backlog Off 


MEMBERS of the Industrial Furnace 
Manufacturers Association, meeting 
in Cleveland last week, expected that 
business for the first two quarters of 
1949 will hold at about the levels of 
1948. 

Beyond July 1, prospects are more 
uncertain as order backlogs are down 
about 30 per cent, inquiries are fewer 
and new orders currently are off 
somewhat. Prices show a leveling 
tendency but no furnace builder so 
far has reduced prices. 


In case of a national emergency 
the industrial furnace industry is in 
position to turn out twice as many 
furnaces as during the last war. 
Lee Wilson, chairman, Lee Wilson 


Engineering Co. Inc., Cleveland, dis- 
cussing mobilization plans, said mostly 
standard furnaces would be required 
with some of special type. The situ- 
ation will be reviewed every six 
months for possible revisions in the 
pool order program. 

At the  association’s banquei, 
awards for prize-winning articles on 
furnace practice were presented to 
Floyd J. Kamin, Kamin Die Casting 
& Mfg. Co., Chicago; Thomas A. 
Frischman, chief metallurgist, Axle 
Division, Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
and I. Stanley Wishoski, editor, Jn- 
dustrial Heating, Pittsburgh. J. H. 
Redhead, president, Lake City Malle- 
able Co., Cleveland, was banquet 
speaker. 


Moreell Urges Tax Reform 


CHANGE in federal tax law to al- 
low companies to write off the cost 
of new equipment more rapidly has 
been proposed by Admiral Ben Mor- 
eell, president of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

He suggested ‘that companies be 
permitted to write off up to one- 
half of equipment costs within one 
to five years as they choose and that 
they be allowed to deduct this amor- 
tization from taxable income.” 


Admiral Moreell said “there should 
be a limit on the amortization de- 
ducted in any one year. I propose it 
to be set at one-half the taxable in- 
come for that year before the amor- 
tization is deducted.”’ The present tax 
law, he added, gives no relief for the 
doubled cost of new plant and equip- 
ment. 

The government would not lose 
money in the long run under the pro- 
posed tax change, Admiral Moreell 
said, because reductions during the 
amortization period would amount to 
no more than a deferment of pay- 
ment. Uncle Sam might even gain 
because the nation’s industry would 
be able to produce more and thus be 
able to pay more taxes. 


PIG IRON AND FERROALLOY PRODUCTION FOR DECEMBER AND 1948 YEAR 





Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons 
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Machine Tool Sales Rise 


January business holds up fairly 
well following upswing in last 
two months of 1948 


SALES to aircraft builders and the 
placing of some orders under the 
Marshall Plan are helping to main- 
tain January machine tool business 
at a fairly brisk pace. In addition, 
although builders are still competing 
with war surplus equipment, im- 
provement in the efficiency of the 
latest models plus the desire of many 
manufacturers to cut production 
costs are said to be having some 
beneficial effect on sales of new ma- 
chine tools. 

This improvement was demon- 
strated in the December index of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, issued last week. 
The index of new orders rose to 
76.7 from 72.2 in November. Although 
part of this advance may have been 
due to the usual yearend cleanup 
orders, the decline in new orders has 
been checked following a dip to the 
year’s low in October. December ship- 
ments climbed sharply to an index 
figure of 96.9 from 76.2 in Novem- 
ber, causing the ratio of unfilled 
orders to drop to 3.2-1, lowest since 
the war’s end. The index of foreign 
orders, which is included in total new 
orders, declined slightly in Decem- 
ber to 16.2 from 18.1 in the preced- 
ing month but it was still at the 
second highest point for the year. 

Both new orders and shipments in- 
dexes are based on average annual 
shipments for the years 1945-46-47 
being equal to 100. Average annual 
shipments for the base _ period 
amounted to $334 million. 


Auto Tooling Slow—Reports from 
Detroit indicate that there is little 
activity in new machine tool sales 
to automobile builders. The $400 mil- 
lion retooling program in the in- 
dustry is just about completed and 
demands for new machine tools by 
the automobile builders are expected 
to lag until another round of new 
models is being planned. 

In Cleveland negotiations have 
been resumed by Warner & xiwasey 
Co. and the striking District 54, 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists. The plant has been idle since 
Dec. 27 when the strike involving 
1,800 employees began. 

Tool and die shops report that cur- 
rently business is in the doldrums 
but are hopeful that tooling up for 
the aircraft building program and 
model changes made necessary by a 
more competitive market in a’ variety 
of metalworking industries will in- 
crease their activity. 
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Capacity operations have been reached on 24-inch high-pres- 

sure pipe at this new mill at Gadsden, Ala., and production of 

30-inch pipe soon will be started. Output in 1949 is estimated 
at 850 miles of large-diameter material. That's why... 


Republic's New Pipe Mill Helps Ease Gas Shortage 


PRODUCTION of 30-inch high-pres- 
sure fusion-welded steel pipe will be 
started within the next few months 
at the new Gadsden, Ala., mill of 
Republic Steel Corp. Mill now is 
operating at capacity making 24-inch 
pipe for gas lines. 

First shipments from the new mill 
were made last July. During the 
intervening 6% months production 
“bugs” have been ironed out, work 
crews trained, and production raised 
to more than the original capacity 
estimates. 

During 1949, Republic expects to 
produce more than 800 miles of pipe. 
During the last half of 1948, pro- 
duction of 24-inch pipe amounted to 
250 miles, or almost 50,000 tons. 

Improves Gas Supply — Produc- 
tion of the mill to date has been 
shipped to four customers, all sup- 
pliers of natural gas. One line al- 
ready has been completed with the 
mill’s product and has resulted in a 
considerable improvement in the 
supply of natural gas to the Birming- 
ham area. 

The gas industry has been so com- 
pletely sold on the desirability of 
large-diameter electric-welded pipe 
that the Gadsden mill is booked for 
the next four years and Republic 
anticipates a satisfactory market for 
its product for many years to come. 

Integrated with Steel Plant—The 
Gadsden pipe mill is well integrated 


with Republic’s steel plant there. The 
pipe mill buildings adjoin and connect 
with the 112-inch plate mill upon 
which the skelp for the pipe is rolled. 
This mill is supplied with slabs from 
the adjoining steel furnaces and 
blooming mill where eight open 
hearths with an annual capacity of 
nearly 650,000 net tons are in opera- 
tion. Backing up the open hearths are 
two blast furnaces, one of which is 
operated on a long-term lease from 
the government for whom the stack 
was built by Republic during the war. 


Manganese Supply Threat Seen 


PRECARIOUS supply position of 
manganese ore is expected to come 
in for major attention at hearings by 
the Senate Committee on Interior 
& Insular Affairs to consider pro- 
posals to set up a national policy for 
development, utilization and conser- 
vation of mineral resources. The 
hearings start Jan. 31 with Interior 
Secretary Krug the first witness. 

The nation’s position with respect 
to manganese supply is said to be 
particularly critical in view of the 
report Russia is not renewing Coll 
tracts to ship manganese here. 
Russia, it is said, seeks certain ma- 
chinery and equipment for her man- 
ganese ore. Latest data show 47 per 
cent of the nation’s manganese sup- 
ply comes from Russia. 
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Secs No Letup in Orders 


U. $. Steel chairman optimistic. 
Reports corporation percentage 
return on sales off in 1948 


HEAVY DEMAND which brought 
about new alltime steel production 
records by U. S. Steel Corp. in 1948 
will continue for some months to 
come, Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
corporation, believes. 

Analyzing last year’s production 
and financial performance and study- 
ing the outlook for 1949, Mr. Olds, 
at a press conference following the 
corporation’s quarterly directors’ 
meeting in New York last week, said 
the corporation has received only a 
few scattered cancellations of orders, 
and they have been of relatively 
minor importance. 

Record Shipments—Steel products 
shipments of the corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries in the fourth quarter of 
1948 totaled 5,467,696 net tons, a 
new record for any fourth quarter in 
U. S. Steel’s history. Shipments for 
the year 1948 aggregated 20,597,570 
net tons, a new peacetime record. To- 
tal shipments in 1947 were 20,241,- 
706 net tons. Production of steel in- 
gots and castings during the fourth 
quarter of 1948 averaged 99.4 per 
cent of rated capacity, and for the 
entire year, 93.8 per cent. 

Net income for the fourth quarter 
was $41,510,274, a 5.7 per cent re- 
turn on sales. Third quarter net in- 
come was $34,599,132, a 5.6 per cent 
return on sales. Net income for the 
year 1948 was $129,552,424, a return 
of 5.2 per cent on sales, compared 
with $127,098,148 and 6.0 per cent 
in 1947. 

Propose Stock Split—<Action at the 
directors’ meeting last week included 
decision to ask the corporation’s 
stockholders at their annual meeting 
May 2 to authorize a 3-for-1 com- 
mon stock split that would increase 
the 8,703,252 outstanding common 
shares without par value to 26,109,- 
756 common shares without par value. 


Inland Steel Co. 


INLAND STEEL Co., Chicago, had 
a net income of $38,606,899 in 1948. 
In 1947 net income was $29,888,558. 
Sales in 1948 were $394,712,845, com- 
pared with $316,338,565 in 1947. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


INCREASED dollar volume of sales 
produced rises in net income figures 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Fourth quarter net income was 


January 31, 1949 


$10,973,134, compared with $8,757,- 
416 in the third quarter of 1948 and 
$5,700,853 in the fourth quarter of 
1947. Net income for the year 1948 
was $31,222,451, compared with $19,- 
225,184 in 1947. 


Armco Steel Corp. 


PRELIMINARY figures indicate 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O., 
had a net income of $32 million in 
1948. Net income in 1947 was $25,- 
002,211. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


NET EARNINGS of Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Denver, rose to $3,270,- 
597 in the fourth quarter of 1948, 
compared with $1,740,110 in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. The com- 
pany, whose fiscal year ends June 30, 
reported a net income of $5,696,257 in 
the last half of 1948, compared with 
$3,138,014 in the like period of 1947. 


Carpenter Steel Co. 


CARPENTER Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., reported its net income in the 
fourth quarter of 1948 was $656,616, 
compared with $341,789 in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 and $522,- 
508 in the third quarter of 1948. The 
company’s fiscal year ends June 30. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Corp. 


SALES and net income of Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., during 
the fourth quarter of 1948 reflected 
shutdown then of a rod mill for im- 
provements and expansion. Sales 
totaled $8,425,591 and net earnings 
were $922,350. During the fourth 
quarter of 1947 net earnings were 
$1,110,058. 

Rod mill production is increasing 
steadily and expansion of more than 
20 per cent in its capacity is expected 
to increase the company’s finished 
wire production and reduce operating 
costs. 


Wheeling Steel Corp. 


WHEELING Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., set new records for dollar 
volume of sales and net earnings in 
1948. 

Net earnings were $15,050,045, 
compared with $12,445,161 in 1947. 
The 1948 net earnings represented a 
return of 9.7 per cent on $155 mil- 
lion of sales, and about 9.8 per cent 
on the company’s capital investment. 


Lukens Steel Co. 


NET INCOME of Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., was $2,411,604, or 


3.9 per cent of sales, during the 52 
weeks ended Oct. 30, 1948. During a 
56-week period ended Nov. 1, 1947, 
the company’s net income was §$2,- 
835,702, or 5.3 per cent of sales. In 
1947 the accounting period was 56 
weeks because of consolidation of 
company subsidiaries into divisions 
of the company. 


Alan Wood Steel Co. 


ALAN WOOD Steel Co., Conshohoclkx- 
en, Pa., reports a net income of 
$4,100,000 in 1948, compared with $1,- 
955,446 in 1947. Net sales in 1948 
were $47,625,000, a 32 per cent in- 
crease over the $36,080,000 in 1947. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


BETHLEHEM Steel Corp. reports 
net income of $90,347,560 for 1948, 
compared with $51,088,375 in 1947. 
Earnings for the fourth quarter, 1948, 
amounted to $37,163,702, compared 
with $12,377,647 in the December 
quarter of 1947, and $22,584,752 in 
the September quarter of 1948. 


Stockpiling Gains Speed 


Program reaches 39 per cent of 
of present goal. All of fiscal 
year’s appropriations obligated 


NATIONAL stockpile of strategic 
metals and minerals now on hand, 
contracted for, and earmarked for 
subsequent purchase now totals $1,- 
446,000,000, or 39 per cent of the 
present goal, according to Donald F. 
Carpenter, chairman, Munitions 
Board, National Military Establish- 
ment. At existing prices, the stock- 
pile will have a total estimated value 
of $3,693,000,000 when the ultimate 
purchase program is completed. 

Sufficient quantities of materials 
to meet 1949 fiscal year stockpiling 
goals for one-half of the 68 items on 
the critical list have been contracted 
for, or promised by producers. Prog- 
ress on the remaining half ranges 
from 50 to 99 per cent for 14 items, 
and from 8 to 48 per cent for the re- 
mainder. 


Earmarked—The full $525 million 
in appropriations and contractual 
authority of stockpiling purchases for 
this fiscal year already has been 
obligated or earmarked. 

Stockpiling has been stepped up by 
making purchases even where they 
would conflict with civilian demands. 
However, attention is being given to 
the use of substitute materials where 
possible and the military services are 
keeping their stockpiling needs to the 
minimum necessary for national 
security. 
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Determined group in Washington working to put govern- 
ment in steel industry through loans or investments. Inter- 
departmental committee studying capacity and needs 


A SMALL but determined minority 
in Washington can do wonders in 
working its will with the govern- 
ment. A good illustration is the move 
to siphon taxpayers’ money into 
steelworks construction—by way of 
loans, or investments, or both. 

Active proponents of the idea are 
Sen. James E. Murray (Dem., Mont.), 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyo.)}, Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., 
Tex.), C. Girard Davidson, assistant 
secretary of Interior, Leon H. Key- 
serling, President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Dr. Louis H. Bean, 
Department of Agriculture econo- 
mist, and the officers of the CIO and 
several of its unions, notably the 
United Steelworkers and the 
United Automobile Workers. There 
are some few others, but the fore- 
going are the bellwethers of the 
move. 

The great majority of people in 
government—and this includes ad- 
ministration agencies and Congress— 
are fundamentally opposed to any- 
thing that would weaken the private 
enterprise system in the United 
States. But this must not be taken 
to mean that they are opposed to the 
idea of getting the government be- 
hind steelworks expansion. President 
Truman is a warm advocate of the 
private enterprise system. And yet 
Mr. Truman saw nothing contradic- 
tory in including in his State of the 
Union message the proposal that 
study be given the proposal to get 
the government into the steel busi- 
ness. 

Steel Is First—In any event, work 
actively is going forward on this 
study. Looking into the whole mat- 
ter is an interdepartmental commit- 
tee headed up by the Department of 
Commerce. The first material tackled 
is steel. Roughly, it is a matter of 
determining how present steel ca- 
pacity, with due consideration for the 
expansion program now under way, 
stacks up in the light of anticipated 
needs—say, the needs over the re- 
mainder of this year, and the needs 
five years from now, in 1954. 

After this steel report goes to the 
White House and to Congress— 
around Apr. 15 there will be admin- 
istration study with reference to the 
financial problems, namely, ‘whether 
private industry can be expected to 
expand as indicated by the demand 
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expectation, what inducements must 
be offered to private industry to get 
it to undertake the indicated expan- 
sion, the terms under which govern- 
ment money should be made avail- 
able for steelworks expansion, etc. 
It would be little short of miraculous 
if all that study could be completed 
and a law written in time for adop- 
tion at this session of Congress. 

Texas Wants Plants — However, 
this outlook may be _ considerably 
shortened as a result of the applica- 
tion of the Lone Star Steel Co. for a 
government loan to finance construc- 
tion of open-hearth furnaces and a 
pipe mill alongside its blast furnace 
at Lone Star, Tex. This application 
is backed up by the most effective 
influences imaginable — the Texas 
delegation in Congress and elsewhere 
in the government. Representative 
Patman, who is 100 per cent back 
of the project, told STEEL that there 
is no doubt about the need for more 
tubular goods in Texas. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Patman said, northeast- 
ern Texas needs the output of six, 
not one, new steel plants. The expec- 
tation seems warranted that the Lone 
Star application is but the first of a 
number to be put in shortly to the 
government for loans to build steel 
plants, not only in Texas but in other 
western states. 

Under existing law the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. is_ fully 
clothed with authority to make loans 
on projects of this kind. There was 
some doubt among RFC directors as 
to how far they might go in insisting 
on using their own judgment in 
making such loans. But that was 
resolved when, under strong admin- 
istration pressure, they approved 
substantial loans to a prefabricated 
housing manufacturer. 

Antimonopoly Move ?—It would be 
interesting to see what would happen 
should one of the existing big steel 
companies apply for a government 
loan to build a new steel plant. Every 
one of the supporters of the govern- 
ment steelworks proposal is an arch- 
antimonopolist, and a fundamental 
plank in their platform is that the 
government must do something about 
steel because “steel is a monopolistic 
industry.” It will be recalled that 
President Truman attacked the steel 
industry during his campaign talks 
last year as monopolistic. Only last 


week Representative Patman made 
another speech accusing a steel com- 
pany of acquiring a steel fabricator 
and putting it into competition with 
a former customer to which it no 
longer was shipping steel. 

So Washington is asking questions 
such as this: Is it the real purpose 
of the government steel plant pro- 
posal to break down so-called monop- 
oly in the steel industry? Common 
opinion is that such a move actually 
has been launched, and only time will 
reveal the full program and its e- 
fects. 


Small Orders Costly 


IT COSTS the government $12.85 to 
process an order for less than $10 
worth of merchandise or service— 
and that is over and above the cost of 
the goods or service covered by the 
order. This is one of the findings of 
the Hoover Commission on the Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. About 1,500,000 
of these small orders are placed an- 
nually by the civilian branches and 
the cost of processing them comes to 
about $20 million. This total makes 
no allowance for the cost of process- 
ing small orders placed by the armed 
services; the Hoover commission did 
not get that far. 


In a recent press conference, ex- 
President Hoover said that the rec- 
ommendations of the commission will 
show how $3.25 billion of taxpayers’ 
money now is wasted annually— 
waste that can be prevented by using 
efficient methods. Mr. Hoover, in 
commenting on the 16 or so reports 
which the commission will submit, 
thinks few people will read them— 
but this opinion is not shared by 
laymen who know something about 
the explosive potentials implied by 
some of the Hoover findings. Any- 
way, those desiring to read them will 
have the opportunity to do so. The 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., is accepting blanket sub- 
scriptions, at $10, for a complete set 
of the printed reports. They are 
slated to be made available in Feb- 
ruary and March. 


Teen-Agers Help Scrap Drive 

TEEN-AGE boys and girls are re 
sponsible for a considerable measure 
of the success, to date, of the current 
drive for ferrous farm scrap, accord- 
ing to Secretary of Commerce Saw- 
yer. He cites an instance in which 
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Improved peratures Designed and built with capacity to coil 


hot or cold strip in various thicknesses and 
Steel castings or welded steel construction in widths from 24” to 96”. 
throughout. 





Rugged construction for steel mill service 
insures continuous performance with mini- 
mum maintenance. 


Roll drive and roll assemblies use anti- 
friction bearings. 


All rolls with their assemblies are easily 
removed thru the outboard housing without Compact design reduces floor space 
further dismantling. requirements. 


All adjustments are readily accessible to 
the operator. 


Coil side guides and bending roll adjust- 
ments are motor-operated. 


Coil sizes up to 80° may be discharged 
from cradle rolls without damage to the 
material. 


Improved design incorporates means for 
stabilizing the coil while rotating on cradle 
rolls, thereby insuring a tighter and 
straighter coil. 


One-shot lubrication system (Optional). 
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three 11-year old girls in the Cincin- 
nati area turned in 857,000 pounds of 
farm scrap. He told of another in 
which four boys collected some 300 
tons of farm scrap. Despite the soft 
price situation in the scrap market, 
said Mr. Sawyer, the drive will be 
continued energetically since the 
supply of scrap from a long-range 
point of view will continue to be a 
matter of concern. 


Shipbuilding Program Studied 


SLOW in getting organized, the 
House Merchant Marine & Fisheries 
Committee now is considering bills to 
extend authority of the Maritime 
Commission to operate vessels, and 
to compel 50 per cent American flag 
participation in moving ECA cargoes, 
but it shortly will consider the ship- 
building program recommended by 
the commission for fiscal 1950. The 
program calls for $85 million to sub- 
sidize construction of 17 merchant 
ships plus authority to grant addi- 
tional subsidies for speed and other 
national defense features. Top pri- 
ority would be given to two proto- 
type vessels which would pave the 
way for replacement of the present 
Liberty and Victory ships. These 
ships would have 10,000-ton dead- 
weight, 450-foot hulls and top speed 
of 20 knots; other features are with- 
held for security reasons. 

Of the other 15 ships, to be owned 
and operated by private lines, 10 
would be tankers and the other five 
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cargo or combination vessels; all 
would have high speeds. 

The committee again will consider 
last year’s request by steamship 
owners for a flat 50 per cent subsidy 
to take care of extra costs of con- 
struction in United States yards as 
compared with European yards. Last 
year the commission authorized 45 
per cent subsidy on two combination 
boats for American Export Lines and 
44.5 per cent subsidy for three boats 
for the American President Lines. 
Now awaiting subsidy action are 
the superliner on which United 
States Lines opened bids in Decem- 
ber and one to five tankers on which 
Standard Oil of New Jersey took bids 
in October. 


Patent Rules Available 


REVISED “Rules of Practice of the 
Patent Office,” after a year’s prep- 
aration, has been sent to the printer 
and copies will be available for dis- 
tribution in a week. Patent at- 
torneys, inventors and other inter- 
ested parties can obtain free copies 
by writing the Patent Commissioner, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Royster to Bureau of Mines 


PERCY H. ROYSTER, newly ap- 
pointed technical assistant to Oliver 
C. Ralston, chief of the Bureau of 
Mines’ Metallurgy Division, is well 
known to the iron and steel industry 
as a result of a career spent mostly 
in research work in the field of fer- 





rous metallurgy. Among his develop. 
ments is the process for pelletizing 
finely ground magnetic concentrates 
from taconite which now is in use 
at the demonstration plant at Av. 
rora, Minn., which is producing 600 
tons of concentrates daily from mag- 
netic taconite. Other Royster proc- 
esses developed include production of 
standard ferro-manganese from low- 
grade, high-phosphorus manganifer- 
rous iron ores; production of com- 
mercial ferrochromium from _low- 
grade chromite; production of 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon in the blast furnace 
instead of the usual electric furnace: 
conversion, by, magnetic roasting, of 
hematite into magnetite to permit 
magnetic concentration; and others. 

A graduate of the University of 
North Carolina and Harvard Uni- 
versity, and of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School, Mr. Royster 
has served in numerous connections, 
some with the government and 
others with private research and 
other organizations. He was with 
the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh 
and Minneapolis from 1916 to 1925; 
from 1938 to 1941 he was director of 
research in connection with a co- 
operative project sponsored by sev- 
eral independent steel companies. 
During the war he was head techni- 
cal adviser to the War Production 
Board’s Office of Production Re- 
search and Development. 

To assume his new connection, Mr. 
Royster resigned as chief of the Re- 
quirements Section, Projects Branch, 
Office of International Trade. 








PLAN CAR MOBILIZATION: Despite supersonic air 
speeds, modern warfare still depends on rail haulage 
for mass tonnages. In recognition of this, the National 
Security Resources Board invited this group of freight car 
builders to advise on developing mobilization plans in 
event of another emergency. Shown at the conference, 





left to right: Sam Laud, General American Transporta- 
tion Co., Chicago; Charles S. Hanley, Pressed Steel Car 
Co., Pittsburgh; Fred Norton, American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York; Gunther Froebel, NSRB; Joseph Angsten, 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 

Early, Pullman-Standard; Robert J. Holland, NSRB 
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Business Weather Shifts 


i: Western Europe as prices, 
competition show signs of re- 
cppearing as economic factors 


SIGNS of changes in the economic 
weather have been noted on Western 
Europe’s business horizons. 

The price barometer for European 
stee! markets has fallen slightly as 
the result of competitive pressures. 
Britain is freely offering medium 
heavy plates on the Continent at 
the lowest prices prevailing. Belgian 
domestic users are easing their steel 
demands, and unemployment has 
risen a little in that country. The 
French have stepped up their steel 
export drive and have cancelled steel 
import orders previously placed in 
Belgium and in the Ruhr. Tighter 
credit restrictions have slowed busi- 
ness in Western Germany. 


Belgium 

BELGIAN foundries and metallic con- 
struction, textile, glass and paper 
industries are paring their payrolls 
because of declining export demand. 

Other factors accounting in part 
for unemployment situation are the 
improved worker efficiency since the 
war's end and a labor pool larger 
than before the war. The general 
situation, however, does not call for 
storm warnings. During 1948 the 
nation’s exports were 90 per cent of 
her imports. 

Belgian pig iron exports are en- 
countering stiffer competition from 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
Sweden, Norway. and Italy. Demand 
from the United States has been 
substantial. Steel exports are also 
active to the United Kingdom, Por- 
tugal and Belgian Congo. As a step 
to stimulate these exports still fur- 
ther, the Belgian government will 
stop for 1949 the 3 per cent export 
tax established in 1948. The country 
is also seeking an international con- 
ference on currency stabilization. 

The output of steel ingots in 
Belgium in November was 346,540 
metric tons, against 366,510 tons in 
October. At the end of thé month 
48 blast furnaces were in operation. 
In Luxemburg, the output of steel 
ingots was 224,200 tons during the 
month, compared with 223,712 tons 
in October. Luxemburg has 25 blast 
furnaces in operation, against 23 pre- 
viously. 


Western Germany 


TIGHTENING credits in Western 
Germany have particularly affected 
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AUTO ON A SPIT: Fisher & Ludlow Ltd., automobile body plant at 

Castle Bromwich, Eng., features a rotodip plant to clean, coat with phos- 

phate and prime paint bodies. Before processing, the bodies are placed 
on a “spit” and rotated through the various treatments 








building and heavy industries, includ- 
ing railways. 

Railroads have already cancelled 
many equipment orders; the coal in- 
dustry has curtailed its machinery 
orders and is also slow in paying 
for what it is now getting. As the 
result of these developments, Ruhr 
steel producers are beginning to urge 
for more steel exports. Industrialists 
point out that Germany must keep 
up at least some of its foreign con- 
tacts for future reference and that 
warmth from the sun still shining 


in the international steel market 
might thaw the domestic. credit 
freeze. 


Bizonia made 3,620,000 tons of 
rolled steel products in 1948, com- 
pared with 2,100,000 tons in 1947. 
Coal production reached 87 million 
tons, as against 71 million tons in 
1947. Coke output rose from 13 
million to 19 million tons in 1948. 
German industrialists are speculat- 
ing on reported plans of the World 
Bank to invest about $300 million in 
the Ruhr. An estimated $500 million 
would be necessary in order to re- 
habilitate the region to an annual ca- 
pacity of 19 million tons of steel. 

Plans to strengthen the links be- 
tween the iron ore field of Lorraine 
and the Ruhr industry have been an- 
nounced by a mixed group of Ger- 
man, French and Luxemburg cham- 
bers of commerce. Program calls 
for a series of canals to make the 
Moselle river navigable, enabling ves- 
seis up to 1000 tons to travel between 
the two industrial districts. The proj- 
ect, developed by the French engi- 
neer, Rene Malco, would take about 
eight years to complete, would cost 
$50 million and will be placed be- 


fore the OEEC in Paris for possible 
Marshall Plan financing. The canal 
system will not include the Saar. 


India 


INDIA will spend about $60 million 
in United States for iron and steel 
manufacturing plants and fabricated 
steel frames in 1949, 1950 and 1951. 
India’s total expenditures in the U 
S. during the period will reach $500 
million, mostly for capital goods, 
according to Ramji Ram Saksena, 
Indian Consul General in New York 
who has prepared a study on the 
subject for The Times of India. 

Part of India’s industrialization 
program is the construction of 
several hydroelectric projects. The 
nation’s present steel capacity of 
2 million tons annually will be 
doubled as part of the plan. Prod- 
ucts to be purchased in the U. S. 
include railroad equipment, trucks, 
ships, machine tools, electrical ma- 
chinery, office machinery, paper and 
pulp mill plants. To encourage in- 
dustrialization, the government has 
drastically reduced the import duty 
on plant machinery and new indus- 
try has been given many income tax 
reductions. 


Brazil 


LONG-TERM licensing agreement be- 
tween Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co. and Eletromar, an elec- 
trical manufacturing company in 
Brazil, has been signed. As a result 
of the agreement, Eletromar will ex- 
pand an existing factory in Rio de 
Janeiro and in addition will build 
a new plant to manufacture lamps 
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Discuss Industrial Mobilization 


Emergency preparedness planning explained by govern- 
ment spokesmen at “Minute Plant” conference of Society 
for Advancement of Management 


TO AVOID a national epitaph read- 
ing “too little, too late,” plans for 
industrial mobilization must be form- 
ulated and requirements of the mili- 
tary services well understood in ad- 
vance of a national emergency. 

This was the tenor of discussions 
at the national “Minute Plant” con- 
ference of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management at the 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 20-22. 

Past experience demonstrated weak- 
ness does not prevent war, said Brig. 
Gen. Donald Armstrong, president, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
and consultant to the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board, the keynote 
speaker. Maj. Gen. Patrick W. Tim- 
berlake, director of military require- 
ments and facilities of the Munitions 
Board, warned “there is not a remote 
chance a third aggressor will repeat 
the colossal mistake of giving us time 
to get ready for war.” 

Defects Found—General Armstrong 
blamed wartime delay in industrial 
mobilization on four factors: Mobili- 
zation was based on the M-Day con- 
cept; plans were prepared by the 
Army and Navy without industrial 
co-operation; plans were almost ex- 
clusively on paper without an or- 
ganizational nucleus in being; and 


existing plans were not well enough 
known. 

Two plans to slash the time re- 
quired for full-scale war production 
were described by General Timber- 
lake. Labeled the War Requirements 
Program and the Facilities Allocation 
Program, they spell out military 
establishment needs and who would 
supply them. 

Starting with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff's “strategic concept,” the Muni- 
tions Board will total each service's 
requirements by classes of items to 
determine whether the strategic plan 
is feasible and whether industry can 
fill the bill. 

The more important phase of mo- 
bilization from industry’s standpoint 
is the Facilities Allocation Program. 
Under this plan each plant has a 
single military officer who supervises 
military contracts, surveys the plant 
for its ability to produce a required 
item and co-ordinates placement of 
tentative orders and _ production 
schedules. 

Some Capacity Not Allocated—Cer- 
tain types of industry will not come 
under plant allocation, including fa- 
cilities producing raw and basic proc- 
essed materials such as steel, copper 
and aluminum; food processing 














NEW COLD MILL: Requiring two years to build at a cost of $24 million, 
this unit represents an investment of $62,500 per employee. The 
14 x 33 x 22-inch cold reduction mill, just placed in operation by Acme 
Steel Co. at Riverdale, Ill., will process strip up to 18% inches in width 
in gages of 0.006 to 0.020-inch at speeds up to 3000 feet per minute. 
Atmosphere throughout the motor room and electrical basement is cleaned 











plants; capacity for industrial equip. 
ment such as machine tools, forgings 
and presses; and capacity for certain 
products widely used in both civilian 
and military fields such as bearings, 
small electric motors, nuts and bolts. 

Actions To Minimize Time Lag- 
Advance planning has already elimi- 
nated some time-consuming activities 
found necessary in the last war, the 
general pointed out. In the Military 
Industrial Reserve Program and the 
National Industrial Reserve Program, 
157 and 241 plants, respectively, are 
now kept in readiness for war. In ad- 
dition, 506 war-built plants have been 
sold or leased to industry and are 
now in production of their designed 
war products. Thus 904 facilities, rep. 
resenting $10.9 billion in cost, are in 
varying degrees of readiness. 

Paralleling the two plant programs 
are the machine tool programs. The 
military reserve has authority to 
hold 182,000 machine tools. Already 
115,400 units are in military ware- 
houses and shipping orders have been 
issued on approximately 24,000 more. 
The national reserve, with authority 
for holding 50,000 tools, has 5693 
covered by shipping orders, with 2904 
of these already stored. 


Meetings ... 


Jan. 31-Feb. 4, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: Winter general meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. Institute head- 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th St., New York 

Feb. 3-4, Electric Maintenance Engineers of 
Milwaukee: Tenth annual industria] electri- 
cal equipment exposition, Public Service 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Feb. 7-8, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: Mid-winter conference on public 
utility buying, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Association headquarters are at 11 
Park Place, New York. 

Feb. 7-9, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion: 46th annual meeting at Hotels May- 
flower, Statler and Willard, Washington 
Association headquarters are in the Inter- 
national Bldg., Washington, 

Feb. %-11, Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America: Convention in Philadel- 
phia. Association headquarters are at 501 
Hardt Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Feb. 10-11, Twelfth Annual Regional Foundry 
Conference: Sponsored by Wisconsin chapter 
of American Foundrymen’s Association and 
University of Wisconsin, at Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee. 

Feb, 13-17, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General meeting 
San Francisco. 

Feb, 14-15, Edison Electric Institute: Conven- 
tion at St. Louis. Institute headquarters 
are at 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Feb, 21-22, Purdue University and Material 
Handling Institute: Materials handling con- 
ference on Purdue campus at Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4, American Society for Testing 
Materials: Spring meeting and committee 
week, Hotel Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 50- 
ciety headquarters are at 1916 Race St, 
Philadelphia. 

Mar, 3-5, American Society of Training Di- 
rectors: Fifth annual conference, Hotel Cal- 
ter, Cleveland. Society headquarters are at 
705 Fidelity Bldg., Cleveland. 
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ICC Reports to Congress 


changes calling for careful.planning 
and substantial capital investments, 
must be made to reduce the costs of 


alse adds to the difficulties of truck- 
ing firms in competition with com- 
panies delivering products in their 
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Hole-Locating Jigs and Fixtures 


This unit applied to radial drills having accurate drill spindles, 
is proving a highly successful cost reducing method for drill- 
ing short or long run jobs without the need for expensive jigs 
or fixtures. 

It is competitively accurate and in many cases faster than 
conventional jig borers. 

Drilling, boring, reaming and tapping operations have been 
speeded up and costs reduced by many users of this equip- 
ment. 

To meet the future economic pressure investigate this manu- 
facturing method. Ask BULLARD Engineers about satisfied 
users. Write today. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 





Illustrated... 
30 x 20 SPACER 


— Bullard 30 x 20 
Spacer processing three dif- 


ferent parts in one set up. 
All pieces located within 
=- .0005. Such a set up is 
especially profitable on 
small lot production. 





BULLARD 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


General Motors technical center, once deferred because of 
high construction costs, reactivated. Building to start soon 
on 350-acre site northeast of Detroit 


DETROIT 
FIRST announced in July, 1945, and 
later put on the sheif because of what 
were considered excessive construc- 
tion costs, the $20 million General 
Motors technical center to be built 
on. a 350-acre site a few miles out- 
side of northeast Detroit has been 
reactivated, in part at least, and 
construction work is scheduled to 
start at an early date. As originally 
conceived, the various buildings com- 
prising the center will be grouped 
around a central esplanade within 
which will be a T-acre lake (still 
to be dug) and the entire project 
will be purely a technical fact-find- 
ing and experimental development 
activity, with no direct product re- 
sponsibility for any of the corpora- 
tion’s several manufacturing divi- 
sions. 

Proposed structures to be included 
in the center are a central adminis- 
tration building, with 1000-foot front- 
age, and advanced engineering build- 
ing, research laboratories, styling 
section and process development de- 
partment. Architecture is described 
as contemporary functional, although 
it embodies many radical departures 
from the conventional. Buildings, for 
example, are all to be set on a ter- 
race, built up by excavation for the 
lake, so that ground-level drive-ins 
may be provided. 

Last of Postwar Projects — The 
technical center is about the last 
major postwar addition to facilities 
on the GM agenda, and its deferment 
until other manufacturing and assem- 
bly projects were out of the way was 
a logical move. 

Peak capacity of all GM car and 
truck building divisions, United 
States and Canada, currently has 
been boosted to 12,500 units daily, 
comparing with a 1941 top of 11,000 
and maximum output last year of 
9000 daily. It is not expected the 
new peak will be reached at any 
time this year; the corporation would 
be satisfied if a pace of 10,000 daily 
could be held. 

GM Officials Optimistic—Certainly 
GM officials exuded optimism at their 
recent New York show. C. E. Wil- 
son, president, saw the possibility of 
a 6,000,000-unit production this year, 
declared the market for cars is now 


25 per cent greater than prewar, 
said his divisions had no plans for 
lower-priced models, looked for little 
or no change in prices this year, 
opined there would be a big demand 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 
January . 422,236 366,207 
February 399,471 393,636 
March .. 519,154 443,588 
April .. 462,323 445,133 
May . 359,996 404,190 
June . 454,401 421,466 
July .. . 489,736 400,944 
August . 478,146 364,958 
September . 437,181 444,500 
October .... 516,843 461,536 
November .. 495,918 417,492 
December .. 500,000* 492,819 


12 mos. 5,535,405* 5,056,474 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(same 

week) 

1949 1948 

Jan. 8 98,422 111,276 
Jan. 15..... 112,587 109,031 
dan. 22..... 114,247 110,774 
Jan. 29..... 120,000 101,044 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 











for cars, ‘when the sun starts to 
shine in the spring.” 

Be that as it may, there was 
plenty of jockeying for the public’s 
attention between Chevrolet and Pon- 
tiac at the show, since it was the 
first appearance of 1949 models for 
both these divisions. 


New Pontiac Data—For the record, 
it might be pointed out the 1949 
Pontiacs offer essentially the same 
body styles as the Chevrolet, except 
that they have been stretched out a 
little. Wheelbase is standardized at 
120 inches, overall length 202% 
inches, height down 2% inches. In- 
teriors are wider but exterior width 
has been cut almost 3 inches. En- 
gines for both sixes and eights are 
unchanged, although a high compres- 
sion head is available to bring com- 





pression ratio up to 7.5 to 1. Hoods 
and radiators are lower, necessitating 
redesign of the water pump and fan 
to reduce blade whine at high speeds. 
A permanently lubricated § inner 
clutch countershaft bearing has been 
developed to insure against clutch 
pedal rattle. Steering wheel rigidity 
has been improved by increasing the 
column jacket diameter from 1% 
inches to 2 inches and wall thickness 
by 70 per cent. New in the Pontiac 
lineup is a sedan delivery commercial 
car and an all-steel station wagon. 
Prices, incidentally, are up $40-$60 
over 1948, except for the convertible 
which has been increased $135. 


High-Octane Gas Deve'opment 


TO ASSIST petroleum refiners in 
their studies incident to the develop- 
ment of higher-octane’ gasolines, 
General Motors research laboratories 
will build high-compression test en- 
gines outfitted with three sets of 
cylinder heads and other parts so 
they can operate at 8, 10 and 12 to 1 
compression ratios. It was realized 
at the start of GM’s high-compres- 
sion engine program that compres- 
sion ratios would have to be increased 
in steps only as higher octane fuels 
became available. The latter is of 
course predicated on a considerable 
amount of co-operative research be- 
tween petroleum and automotive in- 
dustries to fit the fuel to the engine 
and vice versa. The engine which 
GM research is supplying the oil com- 
panies is essentially a 7.25 to 1 
Oldsmobile power plant redesigned 
for 12 to 1 operation, thereby pro- 
viding- a pilot model representing a 
production type engine of the truly 
high compression variety. Together 
with orders for test engines, the 
petroleum companies also are obtain- 
ing current models of Olds cars equip- 
ped with the new engine, permitting 
both dynamometer testing and road 
testing. 

Five Modifications Included—Five 
modifications of the present Olds en- 
gine are furnished in the “package” 
for petroleum research organizations: 
(1) Three sets of cylinder heads to 
permit operation at the three stated 
compression ratios; (2) connecting 
rods which have been given special 
heat treatment to withstand greater 
bearing loads; (3) new pistons and 
pins with higher strength character- 
istics; (4) chromium plated piston 
rings; and (5) a larger distributor 
and a redesigned ignition coil for 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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General Motors research V-8 high compression automotive engine mount- 
ed on a laboratory dynamometer is shown being inspected by Charles 
L. McCuen, left, GM vice president and general manager of the research 
laboratories, and Darl F. Caris, head of the GM research advance en- 
gine department. GM research will supply these 12-to-1 compression 
ratio engines, modifications of the Olds Rocket engine, to petroleum 
companies for their research on future high-octane fuels. The test 
engines are equipped with cylinder heads and other parts suitable for 
operation at 8, 10 and 12-to-1 compression ratios. 


higher secondary voltages—standard 
6-volt source is satisfactory. 

In the 12 to 1 compression ratio 
version, the engine requires a higher 
voltage across the spark plug gap be- 
cause of the higher compression pres- 
sures involved. This, in turn, en- 
tailed a redesigned ignition coil to 
deliver higher secondary voltages, as 
well as a larger diameter distributor 
to eliminate cross firing. 


Hydra-matic or Dynaflow? 

THE AUTOMATIC _ transmission 
specialists were as thick as flies at 
the session of the recent SAE meeting 
here when Oliver (O. K.) Kelley, 
engineer in charge of transmission 
development for General Motors, re- 
viewed the development of these de- 
vices for motor vehicles, both in this 
country and abroad. They were 
curious to see whether he was going 
to give the orchids to the step-type hy- 
dra-matic transmission used by Cadil- 
lac, Olds and Pontiac, or to the in- 
finitely-variable torque- converter dy- 
naflow design introduced by Buick 
and scheduled to appear in a less- 
costly version on Chevrolet. After 
all, they reasoned, Kelley had been 
intimately associated with the devel- 
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opment of both types, so he should 
know the score. 

Upshot was that after awarding 
a large bouquet to the hydra-matic— 
“its combination of planetary gears 
and friction elements operated auto- 
matically through a hydraulic pre- 
sure control system continues to 
astound the engineers’’—he concluded 
that the torque converter, or at least 
a combination of the best features of 
the torque converter and the hydra- 
matic, would be the ultimate solution 
in the matter. 

Specifically, he stated, “The in- 
herent smoothness of the converter 
drive obviates the necessity for the 
torsion damper in the drive system. 
Backlash takeup between drive and 
coast is smooth and noiseless, and 
there is a definite improvement in 
the tendency to skid the rear wheels 
on slippery roads when coasting with- 
out the brakes on and turning around 
a corner. At low speeds when 
sharper turns are taken the rear 
wheels are almost free-wheeling and 
thus retain their rotation and their 
sense of direction. In general, a 
pleasing smoothness of a car opera- 
tion results which, coupled with the 
flexibility of power, transforms an 
automobile more extensively than any 


—— 


other mechanical design change ever 
made.” 

Despite the inherent reliability of 
the torque converter, it has its limi- 
tations in that a compromise is 
necessary between the desired effici- 
ency at different operating speeds, 
As Kelley stated, it is not easy to 
accomplish efficient cruising with a 
converter capable of high efficiency 
at great torque multiplication, and 
engineers responsible for the final 
decision have to balance the solution 
according to their best judgment. 
Chief speculation now centers on 
what will be done in the transmission 
behind the converter by the various 
companies now working on this type 
of drive. 


Labor Turnover Down 


RATE of labor turnover last year at 
the Rouge Plant of Ford Motor Co. 
decreased for the third straight year. 
Based on separations and excluding 
permanent layoffs, labor turnover for 
hourly personnel averaged only 1.9 
per cent per month, compared with 
2.1 per cent in 1947 and 2.7 per cent 
for 1946. For the lowest single month 
last year, April, it was only 0.99. 
There were 2177 fewer voluntary 
quits at the Rouge plant last year, 
and the employment office hired 3063 
fewer persons to maintain the oper- 
ating force. Hourly employment at 
the end of last December totaled 63,- 
154. 


Nash Has Best Year 


SUMMARY of Nash-Kelvinator op- 
erations for the year ended Sept. 30 
showed production, sales and earn- 
ings greater than in any year 
since the consolidation of Nash and 
Kelvinator in 1937. Sales, at nearly 
$303 million, were 20 per cent ahead 
of the previous year; earnings, equiv- 
alent to $4.63 per common share, 
were up 11 per cent; dividend pay- 
ments increased 60 per cent. How- 
ever, profit margin per dollar of sales 
declined to 6.6 per cent as against 
7.2 in 1947. 

Nash automotive production, at 
119,862 units, was 3.4 per cent 
greater than in the preceding fiscal 
year, while Kelvinator appliance pro- 
duction rose to 770,490 units, up 15.4 
per cent. A long-range program of 
plant expansion and improvement, 
started just after the war, was con- 
tinued during the 1948 fiscal year, 
with expenditure of $12.7 million, 
bringing the total postwar account 
for new facilities, tooling, equipment 
and modernization to $38.6 million. 
The program is not yet complete, and 
substantial additional funds are being 
spent this year. 
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Every problem of vibration and loosening of parts 
calls for careful study to find just the right answer. 
“National” engineers have encountered just 
about every type of problem, and our line of Lock 
Nuts is designed to meet an unusually wide range 





Other “‘National’”’ products: 
HODELL CHAINS, 
CHESTER HOISTS. 
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of requirements. The booklet illustrated here 
contains much useful data and should be helpful 
in determining type, size and cost of lock nuts 
for a given application. A copy will be sent 
on request. 


For heavy duty — National’s “Drake” Lock Nut withstands 
severe stress, shock or vibration. A two-piece, positive lock 
for use on rugged, heavy equipment, where size and weight 
are not a factor. 


To withstand shear only — National’s ““Dynamic’’ Lock Nut 
is a thin, lightweight nut with diaphragm lock, for use 
where clearance is a factor and where strains are in 
shear only. 


For shock-loading or vibration, even under heat, oil or 
moisture, National’s “Huglock’’ Lock Nut is a one-piece, 
all-metal lock nut. Easily installed, it grips the bolt threads 
and maintains locking effect whether seated or not. 


For effective, low-cost locking. National’s ‘““Marsden’’ Lock 
Nut is a one-piece, cantilever action type, easily applied, free 
running until seated. For the most complete line of standard 
and special fasteners, come to “National”’. 


NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Pacific Coast: National Screw & Mfg. Co. of Cal. 


1649 18th Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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Dresser Modernizes 


Its oil and gas equipment sub- 
sidiaries to the tune of $10.5 
million since the war 


DRESSER Industries Inc., Cleveland, 
reports that it has spent $2,003,000 
on plant modernization and $8,532,- 
000 on new machinery since the war. 

In its annual report for the year 
ended Oct. 31, Dresser reveals that 
during the 1948 fiscal period its en- 
gineering developments included a 
light hydraulic shot-hole rig for geo- 
physical exploration, mobile drilling 
equipment, a hydraulic pumping sys- 
tem, new oil well drilling bits, initial 
work on gas turbines and axial flow 
compressors for general industrial 
use and steam turbine centrifugal 
pump drives of unitized construction. 

Dresser’s ten companies making oil 
and gas capital equipment produced 
sales of $79,465,637 in 1948 which 
yielded $5,792,108 in net profit. Three 
other firms—Bryant Heater Co., Day 
& Night Mfg. Co., Payne Furnace 
Co.—accounted for $20,171,260 of 
Dresser’s sales and $2,246,314 of its 
net profit. These makers of domestic 
gas heating appliances were sold 
early this month to the newly formed 
Affiliated Gas Equipment Inc., for 
$10,870,000. 

The ten remaining subsidiary com- 
panies are Bovaird & Seyfang Mfg. 
Co., Bradford, Pa.; Clark Bros. Co. 
Inc., Olean, N. Y.; Dresser Mfg. Di- 
vision, Bradford, Pa.; Dresser Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada; In- 
ternational Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, O.; Kobe Inc., Huntington 
Park, Calif.; Pacific Pumps Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif.; Roots- 
Connersville Blower Corp., Conners- 
ville, Ind.; Security Engineering Co. 
Inc., Whittier, Calif.; Stacey Bros. 
Gas Construction Co., Cincinnati. 


WAA Rejects Warren Plant Bid 


NO satisfactory bids have been 
received for the disposal of the 
combined government-owned and pri- 
vately-owned steel facilities at War- 
ren, O., operated during the war 
by Copperweld Steel Co., War As- 
sets Administration has announced. 

WAA will now enter into negotia- 
tions with any who wish either the 
two plants combined or just the gov- 
ernment portion. Warren-Ohio Steel 
Co., a new firm headed by Paul V. 
McNutt who is backed by New York 
financial interests, had earlier ex- 
pressed a wish to negotiate if no bid 
was accepted. 

The only bid received for the plant 
was one of $10,400,000 submitted 
by Penn-Warren Steel Corp., Wil- 
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STUDS OF CARBON STEEL: 








Lundberg Screw Products Co., Lansing, 

Mich., is using cold-finished carbon steel bars in place of more expensive 

alloy steel in the manufacture of certain studs for automotive and farm 

machinery. Photo shows Lundberg men making a test on stud fabricated 

of Electreat, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s cold-finished carbon steel. 

The machine is a six-spindle automatic screw machine, made by Acme- 
Gridley, Cleveland 








mington, Del. In view of the lack 
of satisfactory proposals, WAA is 
now able to offer its own property 
at Warren independently. 


Railroad Track Firms Combine 


NEGOTIATIONS to combine Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. High 
Bridge, N. J., and Weir Kilby Corp.., 
Cincinnati, have been completed. The 
move involves an exchange of stock. 

Taylor - Wharton manufactures 
manganese and other alloy steel 
castings, track work and gas 
cylinders. Weir Kilby produces track 
work for steam railroads. Both com- 
panies retain their separate corpo- 
rate names and management, and 
current policies will be continued. 
G. R. Hanks is president of Taylor- 
Wharton and O. DeGray Vanderbilt 
Jr. is president of Weir Kilby. 


GE Awards Jet Parts Contracts 


GENERAL Electric Co. has awarded 
contracts for the manufacture of air- 
craft jet engine parts to Solar Air- 
craft Co. and Ryan Aeronautical Co., 
both of San Diego, Calif. 

The San Diego-made parts will be 
shipped for assembly to GE’s newly 
acquired plant in Lockland, O., when 
the facility begins production of J-47 
jet engines early this year. The com- 
pany’s Lynn River, Mass., works will 


continue to manufacture parts for 
Lynn-made engines. Ryan will pro- 
duce tail cones, transition liners and 
combustion chamber liners. Solar 
also will manufacture these, but in 
addition will produce aft frames and 
combustion chambers. All engine 
parts and auxiliaries for engines pro- 
duced at Lockland will be manufac- 
tured by subcontractors. 


Instel Metals Corp. Formed 


INSTEL Metals Corp. has_ been 
formed as an affiliate of International 
Selling Corp., New York, to deal in 
nonferrous metals, steel, ores and 
minerals, ferroalloy and scrap. 

Activities of International Selling 
have been in the fields of metals and 
ores, chemicals and machinery. Meta! 
and ore business will be transferred 
to the new company which has es- 
tablished representation with pro- 
ducers of aluminum, lead and lead 
alloys, zinc, copper and steel; with 
miners of lead, copper, chrome, iron, 
graphite, bauxite and other metals; 
as well as with nonferrous metal fab- 
ricators. 

Officers of Instel Metals are W. F. 
Brazeau, president; Sylvan Gotshal, 
chairman of the board; J. E, Vincent, 
vice president; and Carl Bauer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Brazeau also is 
president of the parent firm. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Gg. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, builder 
of machine tools, has appointed W. 
E. Shipley Machinery Co., Philadel- 
phia, as distributor for the Philadel- 
phia. and Baltimore territories. Van- 
dyck Churchill Co., New York, has 
been named distributor for eastern 
New York, southern Connecticut, 
northern New Jersey and northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. E. A. Kinsey Co., 
Cincinnati, will serve in a similar 
capacity in southern Ohio, Kentucky 
and western West Virginia. 
——O--- 
Oakite Products Inc., New York, will 
celebrate its 40th anniversary during 
February. Since its founding with 
only one cleaning material in 1909, 
the company has expanded until it 
now offers over 80 diversified clean- 
ing and related compounds. 
—o— 


McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit, has 
awarded Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
a contract to build a $1 million elec- 
tric drive for its new 42-in. hot 
strip finishing mill. Drive equipment 
will include a 5000 hp motor, a 4000 
kw motor-generator set and about 
300 auxiliary motors of 2 to 300 hp. 

—-O— 
Brown Instruments Division, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Phil- 
adelphia, will conduct classes on in- 
dustrial instrument maintenance and 
repair during the first half of this 
year. Classes for the benefit of in- 
dustry will be of five weeks’ duration 
and longer courses will be offered for 
company personnel. 

0 
Tidewater Steel Drum Co., Baltimore, 
engaged in the reconditioning of me- 
tal containers, has changed its name 
to Admiral Steel Drum Co. 

--O---- 
Baltimore Instrument Co., Baltimore, 
has moved into larger quarters at 
716-718 West Redwood St. The com- 
pany makes and repairs surgical, 
scientific and laboratory instruments. 

0 
Pennslyvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, announces opening of a sales 
office in Appleton, Wis., for its Heavy 
Chemicals Division. C. H. Anderson, 
formerly of the Chicago office, has 
been placed in charge as district sales 
manager. 

0 
Open Hearth Combustion Co., Chica- 
g0, has become a subsidiary of Freyn 
Engineering Co. of the same city. 
Although the two concerns will func- 
tion as independent units, general of- 
fices of Open Hearth will be moved 
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to 109 N. Wabash Ave., Freyn’s loca- 
tion. 
ees 
Vapor Heating Corp., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of train heating equipment 
and automatic steam generators used 
by the railroads, is opening an office 
in Houston, Tex. J. T. Elwood will 
work out of the new office serving 
railroads in Texas and Louisiana. 
pe 
Miami Valley Distributors Inc. has 
been chartered in Columbus, O., to 





BRIGGS BUYS OHIO PLANT 
BRIGGS Mfg. Co., Detroit, which 
was considering a plant in the 
Pittsburgh district last fall has 
instead bought the Upper 
Union Mills of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. in Youngstown, ac- 
cording to W. D. Robinson, 
president of the firm. 

Work will be started im- 
mediately to remodel a part 
of three buildings to house a 
stamping plant which will be 
in operation early in April. 
It is understood the unit will 
get about 4000 tons of steel 
monthly from Carnegie and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 











handle Avco Mfg. Co. sales in that 
city and central Ohio. Products han- 
dled for Avco’s Crosley Division will 
include radios, television sets and 
household appliances. 

~--0-— 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery Corp., 
Elmore, O., has as its new president 
Lawrence J. Holzman, former vice 
president in charge of sales, Parsons 
Engineering Corp. Mr. Holzman re- 
cently acquired control of the firm. 
Frank Muenzer, former president of 
the firm, will remain in an advisory 
capacity on research and develop- 
ment as a vice president. 

——0— 
Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
has purchased the industrial oven 
business of Young Bros. Co., Detroit. 
Operations of the latter company will 
continue under the Young Bros. name 
as will the sale, manufacture and in- 
Stallation of its ovens. 

—o— 
Tube Turns Inc., Louisville, has ap- 
pointed Ardun Co., Tulsa, Okla., as 
distributor of fittings and flanges. 

—o— 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 


subsidiary of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., has moved to its new office 
building and warehouse at 209 W. 
General Robinson St., Northside, 
Pittsburgh. 
Be ee 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Cleveland, reveals that fac- 
tory sales of standard-size household 
vacuum cleaners in December totalled 
274,180 units, an increase of 7.5 per 
cent over November sales, but 26.5 
per cent below the figures for De- 
cember, 1947. 


Sperry Corp., New York, manufac- 
turer of aviation and steamship in- 
struments, as well as many other 
products, has acquired all the com- 
mon stock of Wright’s Automatic 
Machinery Co., Durham, N. C., maker 
of packaging machinery. Sperry had 
owned 50 per cent of the firm since 
1945. 


- 


Diamond Alkali Co.’s coke sales of- 
fice in Cleveland has been moved to 
217 Union Commerce Building, where 
the company’s general offices are lo- 
cated, 

wee ere 
U. S. Steel Corp. and Mellon Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co. plan to build 
a 40-story office building in down- 
town Pittsburgh. Space in the struc- 
ture would be taken by Mellon Bank 
and U. S. Steel. City has approved 
the skyscraper which would be 
higher than the limit set by zoning 
regulations. 

~-O-- 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., re- 
ports its new wire plant at Hazelton, 
Pa., will be in operation by May. It 
will produce wire and cable for auto- 
motive and industrial use to sup- 
plement output of the firm’s present 
plant at Port Huron, Mich. 


---O-—- 


Bethlehem Steel Co. will boost the 
coke producing capacity of its Spar- 
rows Point, Md., plant by 17 per cent 
through addition of 65 new coke 
ovens having a total capacity of 
420,000 net tons of coke a year. Con- 
struction on the new battery, to be 
the ninth at the plant, will begin soon 
and will be completed in about 15 
months. 
—-O-— 


Swartwout Co., Cleveland, is estab- 
lishing a sales and service office for 
its power plant control division at 
1817 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 
Feb. 1. R. J. Jones and R. H. Frost 
are in charge. Swartwout’s other di- 
vision, the ventilator unit, will con- 
tinue to have its Philadelphia sales 
and service office at 328 Chestnut St. 
W. F. Hawk remains in charge. 
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The Business Trend 








CONTINUING its steady climb, industrial activity 
as measured by STEEL’s. index for the week ended 
Jan. 22 advanced 3 points to 174 per cent (prelimi- 
nary) of the 1936-1939 average. The index for the 
latest week is 5 points higher than in the like week 
a year ago. 

STEEL—For the second consecutive week, produc- 
tion of steel for ingots and castings set a new all- 
time weekly record. Operations during the week 
ended Jan. 22 were at 100 per cent of capacity, yield- 
ing an estimated 1,843,516 net tons compared with 
1,830,600 tons in the preceding week. 
AUTOMOBILES—Further gains in volume by the 
automobile builders also contributed to the advance 
by the industrial production index. The increase in 
assemblies for the week ended Jan. 22 over the pre- 
ceding week amounted to less than 2000 units be- 
cause some assembly lines turning out new models 
have not hit their stride. Peak outturn probably will 
not be achieved by the industry for some time, how- 
ever, as additional model changeovers are still in 
progress. 


PETROLEUM—Prices of heavy fuel oils are being 
reduced because production is currently ahead of 
demand. Predictions made last fall about a short- 
age of fuel oil this winter have not been borne out, 
and instead the petroleum industry finds itself over- 
stocked. Total crude stocks at the beginning of 
December were more than 250 million barrels, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. This figure represents 





a rise of mere than 6 million barrels in stocks during 
November. 


CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume in the continental United States totaled $96.4 
million in the week ended Jan. 20 and represented 
a decline of 27 per cent from the total for the pre. 
vious week. The cumulative total for the first three 
weeks of 1949, however, is $353.7 million, 38 per cent 
above the cumulative total a year ago. 


RAILROADS—Class 1 railroads and railroad-owned 
and controlled private refrigerator car companies 
placed 102,737 new freight cars in service in 1948, 
according to the Association of American Railroads. 
This was the largest number of freight cars installed 
in any year since 1925 when approximately 105,000 
were put in service. During the past year the rail- 
roads retired 81,659 freight cars compared with 
71,331 in 1947. They also put 1487 new locomotives 
in service of which 86 were steam, 4 electric and 
1397 diesel. 


COAL—Production of bituminous coal continues be- 
low levels of a year ago as demand is light and stock- 
piles continue to grow. During the week ended 
Jan. 15, production was 11,870,000 net tons, more 
than 1.2 million tons below same week last year. 
PRICES—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ average pri- 
mary market prices declined 0.7 per cent in the week 
ended Jan. 18. The index is now 159.3 per cent of 
the 1926 average, 4.3 per cent below comparable week 
in 1948. 
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BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 





INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 


Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) . 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





Previous Week 171 Month Ago 155 Year Ago 169 





Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) .... 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons, 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period* Week Ago Ago 
100.0 99.0 88.0 96.5 
5,769 5,727 5,508 5,436 
1,978 1,914 1,866 2,180 
5,418 5,428 5,641 5,336 
$96.6 $132.6 $173.2 $118.9 
114,247 112,587 94,668 110,774 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ..—s—sié‘i‘i#N NW... 1507 733 609 T12 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 120+ 127 116 109 
Money in Circulation (in miilions of dollars)t .............. $27,763 $27,919 $28,560 $28,211 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) +6% +8% none +4% 
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Men of Industry 








WILLIAM 1. ONG 


William I. Ong has been appointed 
assistant to the president, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Ong has been director of the com- 
pany’s public relations department 
since its organization in 1937, and 
of the Ohio-Michigan district public 
relations of other United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. Before joining 
American Steel & Wire, he was as- 
sociated with Dow-Jones & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Wall Street Journal, as 
Cleveland manager. Lewis E. Zender 
succeeds Mr. Ong as director of pub- 
lic relations. He has been a member 
of the public relations department 
for the past 11 years and has been 
assistant director since 1944. Before 
joining the U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
Mr. Zender was financial writer for 
the Wall Street News and the Wall 
Street Journal. Alvin L. Kreig, for- 
merly Cleveland bureau manager for 
International News Service, has been 
appointed assistant director of pub- 
lic relations. He has been a member 
of the department since 1946. 


~--Q-—-- 


Harvey C. Hopkins, general manager 
of purchases since 1944 for Ameri- 
can Can Co., New York, has been 
named vice president in charge of 
purchasing and traffic, succeeding 
the late Albert R. Pfeltz. <A. C. 
Staley Jr., who has been the com- 
pany sales manager for metro- 
politan New York, has been named 
assistant general manager of sales. 
In his new post Mr. Staley will as- 
sist in the direct supervision of the 
company’s sales activities in the 
United States and Canada. 


—--O-—-- 


James G. Devin has been élected 
president, Marsh Valve Co., Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Others officers are: David 
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HUGH W. WRIGHT 


D. Nash and Jack R. Silliman, vice 
presidents, and Norman H. Drosen- 
dahl, secretary-treasurer. 

---0-— 
Hugh W. Wright has been appointed 
director of public relations, Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, O., and R. 
G. Adair has been appointed direc- 
tor of personal relations. Mr. 
Wright, associated with Armco since 
1916, has been supervisor of public 
relations since 1936. Mr. Adair also 
joined the company in 1916, and has 
been assistant director of the per- 
sonal relations staff. 

oe. 

M. W. Reed has been appointed vice 
president of engineering, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding B. H. Lawrence, retired after 
over 44 years of service with United 
States Steel. Mr. Reed has served 
with subsidiaries of U. S. Steel Corp. 
continuously since 1916, and has been 
chief engineer of that corporation for 
the past year. 

—--O--~ 
Floyd V. Snodgrass has been named 
general manager, Nordstrom Valve 
Division’s Oakland, Calif., plant, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 

~-0-- 
Four new vice presidencies represent- 
ing major departmental operations 
have been created by Federal-Mogul 
Corp., Detroit. M. A. Hunter is in 
charge of manufacturing. He also 
serves on the board of directors. 
Ernest R. Darby, who is in charge 
of research, is director of the cor- 
poration’s research laboratory at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Rogers I. Marquis is 
in charge of industrial relations. 
Neil A. Moore, who is in charge of 
the Service Division, joined the com- 
pany recently, having previously been 


0. O. LEWIS 


vice president and general manager, 
Sealed Power Corp. All of the new 
vice presidents will make their head- 
quarters at the company’s executive 
offices in Detroit. 

——Q--- 
Promotions and changes in the Sales 
Division of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, have been announced as 
follows: O. O. Lewis, until a short 
time ago assistant sales manager, 
has been promoted to sales manager; 
Harry L. Hilleary, manager of the 
St. Louis branch, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s headquar- 
ters office in Chicago, and promoted 
to assistant sales manager; L. A. 
Weom, manager, Pump Division, has 
become branch house manager, St. 
Louis, succeeding Mr. Hilleary; and 
Donald T. Johnstone, assistant man- 
ager, Pump Division, succeeds Mr. 
Weom as manager of the corpora- 
tion’s Pump Division, Chicago. 

—o-- 
James J. Nelson, formerly sales rep- 
resentative, has been appointed east- 
ern sales manager, National Bearing 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York. He previously served as 
a divisional vice president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

---—O--- 
Announcement has been made by 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, of 
the appointment of W. C. Lyon to 
head the company’s patent depart- 
ment, succeeding F. H. Hubbard. Mr. 
Hubbard has been with Cutler-Ham- 
mer since 1907, and will now con- 
tinue to serve in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

~—-O-- 
William R. Moore has been elected 
a director, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. He is currently a vice presi- 
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dent of the company, in charge of 
national accounts and the sale of 
refractories, abrasive grain and ore, 
pulpstones, Norbide products and 
non-slip floors. 

0 


Thomas Shea, former district man- 
ager, New York, has been named 
general sales manager of Le Roi Co., 
Milwaukee. E. F. H. Dutton, who 
has been in the Export Division, 
stationed in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Shea at New York. Norman Sedg- 
wick, former central district manager, 
Milwaukee, was made manager of 
distributor sales, also with headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee. 
0 
R. Lindley Murray, vice president in 
charge of development and research, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been promoted to 
the newly created position of execu- 
tive vice president. Harry M. Hook- 
er has resigned as chairman of the 
board but will continue as a director. 
Roger W. Hooker, vice president and 
sales manager, was named vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales; Jesse H. 
Babcock, manager of development 
and research, was designated direc- 
tor of development and research; and 
Robert E. Wilkin, eastern sales man- 
ager, was promoted to general sales 
manager. 
Sar ated 


John V. Boardman, formerly assist- 
ant general manager, Worth Steel 
Co., Claymont, Del., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent. Be- 
fore joining Worth Steel in 1946 he 
was connected with the rolling mills 
department, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh Works. 
sn ih 

George Martin and Allen P. Wherry 
have joined Pemco Corp., Baltimore. 
Mr. Martin will work out of the com- 
pany’s home office service depart- 





JOHN V. BOARDMAN 
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ment, and Mr. Wherry has been ap- 
pointed service engineer in the south- 
ern territory of the company. An- 
other new member of the corpora- 
tion is George G. Updike, formerly 
associated with Porcelain Products 
Corp., Carey, O., who has been as- 
signed to the company’s control lab- 
oratory. 
ae 


Gilbert J. Langenderfer has been as- 
signed as district industrial engineer 
in the Indiana territory to represent 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 
He succeeds Harry O. Bennett, re- 
signed. Mr. Langenderfer has spent 
eight years as an industrial engineer 
in the Chicago office for the sale and 
service of heat treating and other 
industrial furnace equipment, and 
until permanent Indiana office ar- 
rangements are made, he will operate 
out of the Chicago office of the com- 
pany. 
-O 


F. W. Chambers, who returned re- 
cently after a year and a half in 
Chile, working on a steel mill project 
for which Koppers Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, is consultant, has been named 
manager of production for Koppers 
Engineering & Construction Division. 
O. H. Chambers has been appointed 
assistant manager of production, and 
A. B. Fisher Jr., a production engi- 
neer, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the division. Mr. Fisher suc- 
ceeds Ragnar Berg, who will become 
consulting engineer, with duties 
largely in connection with the divi- 
sion’s expanding foreign activities. 


- —OQ-— 


E. K. Miller, formerly assistant to 
the vice president of operations, has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of operations, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Miller joined the corporation’s Ali- 
quippa Works in 1929 as superin- 





E. K. MILLER 


— 


tendent of steel works, and later was 
promoted to the positions of ascist. 
ant general superintendent and ,en- 
eral superintendent of the Aliquippa 
Works. R. M. Hussey, formerly sy. 
perintendent, rod and wire depart- 
ment, Aliquippa Works, was appvint- 
ed assistant manager of construction. 
N. A. Hansen, formerly assistant sy- 
perintendent, rod and wire depart- 
ment of the works, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of that de- 
partment succeeding Mr. Hussey. 
F. D. Wilkins, formerly general fore- 
man, rod and wire department of 
the works, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the depart- 
ment, succeeding Mr. Hansen. F, A, 
Campbell, formerly liaison engineer 
on the chief engineer’s staff, was 
appointed superintendent of field con- 
struction. H. H. Morgan, formerly 
roll designer, has been appointed as- 
sistant roll engineer. 


a , oa 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, announces 
appointment of Derrick L. Brewster 
as an additional assistant district 
sales manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago district sales office. Kenneth J. 
Burns is district sales manager of 
the Chicago office, and Otte G. Neu- 
mann is also an assistant district 
sales manager. 
—o-- 


A. E. Van Cleve has been appointed 
a vice president, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York, in charge of 
specialty sales. Formerly plant man- 
ager of the Atha Works, Harrison, 
N. J., Mr. Van Cleve has been with 
Crucible throughout his business ca- 
reer. 
-—0-— 


Warren W. Matlack has been named 
industrial manager of the New York 
City branch of Brown Instruments 
Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., succeeding O. B. Wilson, 
now regional sales manager for the 
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east, central and southeast. Devon 
W. Fryback has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Albany, N. Y., 
office of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. and its Brown Instruments 
Division, succeeding Mr. Matlack. D. 
Lyle Russell succeeds Mr. Fryback 
as industrial manager of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., district office of the 
Brown Instruments Division of the 
company. 
—-0O-- 


C. Hubert Lenhart has resigned his 
position as general superintendent of 
Kaiser Co. Inc., Fontana, Calif., to 
associate himself as a vice president 
of H. A. Brassert & Co., consulting 
engineer for the iron and steel indus- 
try, New York. 

—0O-—- 
Frank H. Stohr has been named gen- 
eral manager, Norwood Works, Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

—o— 
Lloyd F. Hillring has been appointed 
export engineer, Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., succeeding Thomas 
L. Cowles, under whom he served as 
assistant, and who has retired after 
20 years with the corporation. 

—-0-- 
James H. Cooper has been appointed 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing for McCord Corp., Detroit. He 
joined the company in 1910 and has 
served since 1935 as works manager. 

—Oo— 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces appointment of Charles H. 
Williams Jr. as superintendent of 
wire mills; Donald J. Shaughnessy 
as works accountant of the Monessen 
plant; and Clifford T. Moluski as 
works accountant of the Allenport 
plant of the company. 

—-0— 
Fred H. Ruff has been appointed 
controller of the new steel plant of 
Compania de Acero del Pacifico now 
being erected at Concepcion, Chile. 
He was formerly secretary and treas- 
urer, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, 
Pa. Mr. Ruff will be located at the 
New York office of Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion of Chile, 
and will leave the United States 
early in the spring. 

—-O— 
Matthew J. Donachie has been ap- 
pointed works manager, Beryllium 
Corp., Reading, Pa. He has been 
associated with the company in con- 
sulting capacities since 1935. 

=O 


McKinsey & Co., New York manage- 
ment consultant, announces appoint- 
ment of David E. Killam Jr. to the 
New York staff as a consultant in 
the manufacturing field. He previ- 
ously was associated with Thompson 
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E. L. O'MEARA JR. 


Products Inc., Cleveland, and West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., at Pittsburgh 
and Sharon, Pa. 

—O-— 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, announces promotion of 
E. L. O’Meara Jr. as assistant chief 
engineer. Associated with the com- 
pany for more than 20 years, Mr. 
O’Meara served with both the Con- 
struction and Sales Divisions of the 
Engineering Department, and has 
been chief draftsman of the Con- 
struction Division since 1935. 

—~o— 

Howard L. Franks has been appoint- 
ed director of sales, Merrill Bros., 
Maspeth, N. Y. He recently served 
as sales manager, Charles Fischer 
Spring Co., and previously was with 
Carpenter Steel Co. in a sales ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

es 
Harold J. Ruttenberg has resigned 
as vice president, Portsmouth Steel 
Co., to open his own steel brokerage 
office at Pittsburgh. He had served 
as research director of CIO United 
Steelworkers before joining Ports- 
mouth. 

--O-— 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces appointment of Ernest G. 
Unrath as general superintendent at 
the Ambridge, Pa., plant of its 
Spang-Chalfant Division, succeeding 
the late H. J. Litsey. 

—-0-- 


Arthur H. Kitson has been appointed 
vice president and eastern regional 
sales manager, Independent Farm In- 
dustries, national sales organization 
for independent manufacturers of 
farm equipment, Chicago. 
—-0-— 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, formerly chair- 
man of the board, Bell Telephone 
Baboratories, and formerly president, 
National Academy of Sciences, has 
accepted appointment as a member 


— 


of the board of trustees of Batt lic 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, 0. He 
will fill a vacancy created by the 
death of Dr. Rolland C. Allen, Cle ve. 
land industrialist. 

0 
T. Kennedy Stevenson has retired as 
vice president and director, Western 
Electric Co., to join Griscom-Russe} 
Co., New York, as chairman of its 
executive committee. 

On 
John §S. Coleman, president, Bur. 
roughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, 
has been elected a director of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 

0 
Otis T. Hamby has been appointed 
general works manager of the new 
Nine-Mile press plant, Dodge Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

~-0-- 
L. S. MacKay has been appointed 
director of purchases for Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., Ypsilanti, Mich., suc- 
ceeding Fred Lord, resigned. 

—0O- 
Frank B. Stewart has been appointed 
district manager of the San Francis- 
co warehouse, U. S. Steel Supply Co., 
and Paul C. Van Cleave was named 
district manager of the Los Angeles 
warehouse. 

—o— 


A. A. Gustafson has been appointed 
representative in Minnesota and 
Iowa territories for Palnut Co., Ir- 
vington, N. J. 

~--O-- 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, announces appointment of D. 
R. Staples as manager, diesel loco- 
motive engineering department, and 
Ralph A. Miller, section manager of 
the electrical section. Clyde Moyer 
has been appointed Philadelphia dis- 
trict representative of the testing 
equipment department, succeeding 
Roger Schofield, transferred to the 
company’s transportation field. 

—0-- 
H. W. Clapsaddle has been appointed 
divisional comptroller of Buick-Olds- 
mobile-Pontiac Assembly Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit. He 
succeeds J. A. McFetridge, appointed 
division comptroller of the Allison Di- 
vision in Indianapolis. 

—0O--- 
James A. Whiting has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent, Hubbard 
blast furnace of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O. He suc- 
ceeds the late James Hays. 

—O— 
Dr. John W. Coltman has been 4p- 
pointed manager, electronics and nu- 
clear physics department, research 
laboratories, Westinghouse Electric 
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—- 


corp. Pittsburgh, succeeding Dr. 
Wiliom E. Shoupp, recently named 
director of research of the company’s 
Atomic Power Division. Ve: 2B. 
Baker was appointed manager of the 
general mill section, industry engi- 
neering department of the company’s 
East Pittsburgh Works, succeeding 
J. C. Fink, recently made manager, 
industry engineering department. C. 
J. Burnside, associated with Westing- 
house radio and electronic activities 
for 24 years, has resigned and has 
organized an independent industrial 
consultant service, with headquarters 
in Baltimore. Mr. Burnside will con- 
tinue his association with Westing- 
house as @ consultant. 
—O- -_ 

James L. Mayer has been appointed 
director of industrial relations, Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif. succeeding Fred C. Fischer, 
resigned. 


—O- 


John C. Wilson has been elected a 
director and vice president in charge 
of sales, Thompson Grinder Co., 
Springfield, O. Mr. Wilson will con- 
tinue to supervise advertising. He 
tad 20 years of experience in the 
field of grinding wheels and grinding 
machines, and for the past 10 years 
has been designer, chief draftsman, 
chief engineer and sales manager 
with Thompson Grinder Co. 
cepa 


RK. L. deBrauwere has been elected 
assistant vice president, Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. He will con- 
tinue as assistant secretary of the 
company and as secretary and direc- 
tor, A. Schrader’s Son Inc., Brooklyn, 








J. SETON GRAY 


Formerly president, Fuller Mfg. Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., elected chairman of the board. 
Noted in STEEL, Jan. 24 issue, p. 46 


N. Y., division of the company. He 
joined Schrader’s in 1915. 

aye 
James R. Derrick has been appointed 
assistant sales manager, Pennsy!}- 
vania Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Es 
C. A. Scharschu, director of research, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed assistant 
technical director. Dr. L. C. Hicks, 
associate director of research, will 
succeed Mr. Scharschu as director of 
research. 

—O— 
W. R. Cunnick has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of sales, Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Detroit. Recently assistant vice 
president and assistant general man- 


ager in charge of sales, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., sister 
company of Great Lakes Steel, he 
will make his headquarters at Ecorse, 
Mich. 

---0-- 
William E. Brewster, manager of op- 
erations, Steel Division, Internation- 
al Harvester Co., Chicago, has re- 
tired from active service. 

—-O—- 
Food Machinery & Chemical Co. has 
opened a new district office for its 
Peerless Pump Division at Omaha, 
Nebr., with J. W. L. Stone as district 
manager. 

=O 
N. E. Wahlstrom, general superin- 
tendent of southern plants, Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the company. 

—--O—- 
M. H. Freedman has been appointed 
Pacific Northwest Division manager, 
Columbia Steel Co. C. C. Johns also 
was named manager of sales, Port- 
land, Oreg., and Ralph Winship will 
be manager of sales at Seattle, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Freedman, whose head- 
quarters will now be at San Fran- 
cisco. 

—o— 
Roy Case has been appointed super- 
intendent, butt and continuous tube 
mills, Republic Steel Corp., at 
Youngstown. He succeeds Charles 
Fette, retired. 

--0-—-- 
D. D. Roberts has been elected man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast branch, 
National Lead Co., and C. H. Sond- 
haus was appointed assistant man- 
ager. 





OBITUARIES... 


Edward E. Klooz, 80, for many years 
head of the Portage Silica Co. and 
its successor, Silica Corp., Youngs- 
town, died Jan. 22 at his home in 
Youngstown. A graduate of Case In- 
stitute of Technology in 1891, Mr. 
Klooz spent a year in the iron min- 
ing region of northern Michigan. 
Later he served as a chemist for the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., and in 1898 
became manager of the cement de- 
partment of the Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Co., Youngstown. From 1909 to 
1929 he was with the Portage Silica 
Co. and its successor, and since 1942 
he was president of the Mahoning 
Valley Mortgage Co., Youngstown. 


——O--- 


Emest H. Foster, 83, a director, Fos- 
ter Wheeler Corp., New York, died 
Jan. 23 in Daytona Beach, Fla. He 
and his cousin, the late Pell W. Fos- 
ter, developed the Foster steam 
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superheater after they founded, in 
1900, the Power Specialty Co., ma- 
chinery manufacturer, which later 
became the Foster Wheeler Corp. 
oa 
Dr. George J. Mead, 58, aircraft en- 
gine designer, and co-founder of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, now the 
engine-building division of United 
Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn., died 
Jan. 20 after a long illness. He was 
vice president of United Aircraft 
Corp. when he resigned in 1939 be- 
cause of illness. 
omnnl} 
John T. Nelson, 83, partner in H. M. 
Nelson Machine & Iron Works Corp., 
Newark, N. J., until his retirement 
five years ago, died Jan. 20. 
Sine 
Charles E. LeNeve Arnold, 65, con- 
sulting engineer with Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., New York, died Jan. 
24 at his home in East Orange, N. J. 
—-O0--- 
Seeley F. Pratt, 55, president, Union 


Steel Chest Corp., Le Roy, N. Y., 
died recently. 
; bili 
Walter T. Gillespie, 62, chief engi- 
neer, Standard Stoker Co., died Jan. 
16 after an extended illness. 
bli 
Frank C. Jones, 61, president and 
general manager, Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., died Jan. 20. He also 
was president, Okonite-Calender 
Cable Co. Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
-—O--- 
George W. Emrick, 64, chairman of 
the board and former president, 
Ettco Tool Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
Jan. 19 in Palm Beach, Fla. 
pln ea 
Charles Knupfer, 71, former senior 
vice president, Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Jan. 11. 
pin ta 
Harry L. Ferguson, 67, president, 
Acme Aluminum Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, died recently of a heart attack. 
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A GUIDE TO SOLVING DIE 
AND PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 






JUST OFF TRE PRESS. 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


This is a booklet for men who won't take “‘NO”’ for an answer. . . for men who believe, 
as we do, that production miracles can be production routine. In short, a booklet for 
men who insist on finding a better way. And to these men who won't say die, we say 
‘‘Mardigian has the better answer to Die Making and Die Production’. Proved ability 
plus UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY On your job from start to finish will save you time and 
money. Write today for Mardigian’s ‘“‘Hatching Ideas into Dies’’. You’ll be glad you did. 
It’s yours with our compliments. 











MARDIGIAN CORPORATI 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF DIES 
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TESTS STEEL STRIP FOR TELEVISION— In Youngstown, it 
was learned, high-grade thin strip steel produced by Cold 
Metal Products Co. is aiding the television industry to solve 
more of its problems. The strip is being furnished to RCA 
to be used experimentally for combining glass in a new type 
television viewing tube expected to give superior performance. 
Some of the strip already is being used by the television in- 
dustry as one of the metal coats of the coaxial cable employed 
to carry television network programs. 


SPEEDS UP FUEL TESTING— To speed up improvements to 


benefit the consumer more quickly, engineers of The Texas 
Co. are making laboratory use of single-cylinder Lauson en- 
gines in screening fuels and lubricants. Results closely com- 
parable to full scale test runs are provided by the units, yet 
fuel requirements for the work are cut from 200 to 15 gallons 
and oil requirements from 3 gallons to 3 quarts. Engines are 
used to test additives in varying concentrations, the effects of 
oils on engine cleanliness, bearing lubrication and perform- 
ance. 


WORK AND OUTPUT RAISER—Latest welding line incor- 
porated in A. O. Smith Corp.’s plant in Milwaukee is de- 
signed to accommodate requirements for 60 per cent more 
welding in the ‘49 Chrysler auto frames currently being pro- 
cessed. The new line is 400 feet long, most of it occupied by 
two platforms which are raised about 5 feet above the con- 
ventional line. Speeded-up welding activity is attributed 
to these platforms. Each includes four openings at each of 
which six men work. First platform handles four frames in 
upright position. Coming down the line they halt under the 
first platform and are raised simultaneously to welding level. 
When the upright work is completed, the frames are dropped 
back to the conveyor level, turned over automatically and 
then - eagegog to the second platform where the process is re- 
peated. 


ELECTRONIC “SLIDE RULE” — By simply “writing” with 
electrical circuits, an engineer can solve as many as 20 separ- 
ate mathematical equations when using an electronic device 
developed recently by Goodyear Aircraft Corp. for the Air 
Force. Using a switchboard similar to a telephone board, the 
operator merely plugs in any desired equation by “hooking 
up” a variety of circuit combinations. Once the machine is 
set for a particular equation, it will give the answers in a 
speedy stream on a special tape in the same length of time re- 
quired for the motion to take place. Two such “brains” can 
be wired together to solve more complicated problems. 


VERSATILE TURBINE—JIn Schenectady, N. Y., General 
Electric Co.’s gas turbine power plant development 
Program is being extended to include a 5000 kilowatt sta- 
tionary unit designed for continuous operation at 1500° F 
turbine inlet temperature. Unit is expected to produce a 
kilowatt hour at the generator terminals of 12,900 Btu at 
rated conditions based on the higher heating value of bunker 
C fuel oil. With minor changes, the company reports, it should 
be able to burn practically any liquid or gaseous hydrocarbon 
fuel. Turbine construction is such that no major redesign 
should be required to permit the use of coal when coal 
combustion for gas turbines is sufficiently developed. Factory 
tests on the turbine are expected to be made early this year. 
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.... AT A GLANCE 


DOVETAILING FACTORS — Before 
a coolant system can be used effec- 
tively in grinding operations involv- 
ing hardened steel, prime considera- 
tion should be accorded both the 
grinding wheel and spindle. Surface 
grinding wheels and spindles, it is 
pointed out, do not all react alike. 
While a certain type spindle will re- 
sist a substantial increase in depth 
of cut, longitudinal and cross feed 
over that used for a finishing cut, 
with no apparent decrease in speed, 
others suffer a loss of 500 to 1000 
revolutions per minute with any sud- 
den abnormal increase in depth of 
cut and feeds. (p. 56) 


GOOD ROUTINE METHOD — Al- 
though usual method of determining 
carbon in low-carbon steel still con- 
tinues to give good results, experi- 
ments with a so-called low-pressure 
method is reported to be a precise 
means for such determinations—even 
for use on a routine basis. Work con- 
ducted by H. H. Uhlig of MIT and 
J. J. Naughton of the University of 
Hawaii, also shows that the meth- 
od is a precise technique in determin- 
ing carbon in high carbon stee'!s. 
(p. 60) 


“SWITCHED” POWER— Most of the 
high-frequency generators utilized in 
the new Louisville tractor plant of 
International Harvester Co. are stra- 
tegically located overhead above the 
induction heating department. This 
arrangement not only keeps the gen- 
erating equipment separated from the 
heating stations, but also helps pro- 
vide more flexibility in operating the 
the induction stations. (p. 62) 


“CAPPED” INGOTS—When teeming 
a heat of rimming steel, tops of the 
molten ingots boil very actively with 
the evolution of much gas and many 
sparks. The ingot immediately starts 
to “freeze’ from the edges of the 
mold toward the center. To stop 
further evolution of gas which would 
create a very uneven or “bull head’ 
top, the ingot is “covered” with a 
heavy cast iron cap weighing up to 
1000 pounds. This is placed on the 
ingot when a square of open metal 
of about 6 x 6 inches remains dur- 
ing the freezing action. The cap is 
not removed until the top is com- 
pletely solidified. (p. 82) 
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By a system which permits 
coolant to flow through 
pores of the grinding wheel, 
heat generated by the 
grinding action is substan- 
tially reduced and surface 
cracks thereby eliminated 


By H. J. CHAMBERLAND 


Fig. 1—Top: Pat- 
tern of surface 
cracks in high-car- 
bon, high-chromiuim 
steel developed from 
abnormal depth of 
cut and inefficient © 
conventional cooling he 
conditions. Bottom: |, % 
Opposite side of the ha 
same piece of steel, 4 
showing surface as 
ground with only a 
“mist” as a cooling 
agent while. sub- 
jected to the same 
depth of cut 


Fig. 2 - Typical 
example of @ pro- 
duction surface 
grinding operation 
requiring close pre- 
cision and good visi- 
bility of work sur- 
face 






VF Surface Hardened Steel 


UNTIL the introduction of foolproof means some 
years ago of detecting cracks in hardened steel, previ- 
ous to a part being subjected to a grinding opera- 
tion, discovery of such defects thereafter always 
brought out serious discussions as to whether the 
responsibility rested with the hardener or with the 
grinder. Depending on operating conditions, it is 
likely that such controversies are still prevailing: 
regardless of the source of trouble the cost is at 
least twice that of a decade ago. 

The fact remains that with absolute control over 
all stages of heat treating, as of today, and scientific 
methods of inspection in connection thereto, the sub- 
ject of cracks in hardened steel reverts particularly 
to the grinding operation. With the full realization 
that in dry surface grinding excessive heat can be 
avoided only by minimizing depth of cut and rate of 
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traverse and transverse feed. Because this brings 
the labor cost element into the picture, this article 
wil! deal briefly with the factors governing an effi- 
cient conventional cooling system and the advantages 
of 2 most recent development along these lines known 
as ‘cool grinding.” 

Functions of Coolant—First, we are concerned with 


| the functions of the coolant as a preventive against 


wheel cracks rather than its effectiveness in improv- 


| ing finish and dimensional accuracy. In this latter 


connection there are numerous constructive factors 
which are inseperable from and responsible to the 
coolant system. Assuming that the grinding machine 
itself is as modern as the heat treating techniques 
in force, two factors directly related to the coolant 
cannot be ignored: Grinding wheel and spindle 
which must function as an integral unit. 

Surface grinding wheels and spindles do not all 
react alike. If one believes his wheel selection is 
best for grinding hardened steel, he shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear of another wheel capable of cutting 
twice as fast and deep while delivering as fine a 


' finish with 50 per cent less heat being generated. 


This applies likewise to the spindle because it is a 
well known fact that so-called ball bearing spindles 
vary radically in design. While a certain type will 
resist a substantial increase in depth of cut, longi- 
tudinal and cross feed over that used for a finishing 


cut, with no apparent decrease in speed, others suf- 


fer a loss of from 500 to 1000 revolutions per minute 


with any sudden abnormal increase in depth of cut 
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and feeds. Selecting the most efficient surface grind- 
ing wheel for hardened steel and a spindle in sup- 
port of its predetermined cutting qualities, are in- 
deed of prime consideration before the coolant sys- 
tem used can really be effective in preventing injury 
to the work surface. 


Cooling Systems—JIn industry, dust always has 
been of vital concern to production, maintenance and 
personnel, so while a properly functioning cooling 
system speeds production and eliminates costly risks 
of work spoilage, it therefore proves simultaneously 
economical in many other ways. 

Conventional or recirculating cooling systems of 
grinding and other machine tools comprise principal- 
ly the tank and fluid or compound. It is assumed 
that tanks used in connection with all modern equip- 
ment are designed for all foreign matter to settle 
readily, properly and thereby prevent its recirculat- 
ing through the system. Since the prime purpose of 
the coolant is to dissipate heat most readily, flow 
must be not only adequate but uniform if an equable 
temperature is to be maintained because results of 
sudden changes in temperature are obvious. 

High Temperatures Met—Unless one is most fa- 
miliar with the exact process of the abrading action 
of wheel and work contact, the high temperatures 
possible may not be appreciated. Color of sparks 
thrown off at point of contact, when dry grinding, 
often indicate temperatures of 2200° F for the harder 
steels and up to 1500° F for the milder steels. Un- 
less these terrific temperatures are readily and effi- 
ciently absorbed or controlled by the coolant, results 
will be distortion, false increase in measurements or 
wheel cracks if the piece is hardened steel. 


Most decisive with the performance of the conven- 
tional cooling system is its quality. Oil used in its 
compounding requires unusual properties which are 
as essential in the prevention of surface injury as 
to improvement and maintenance of various forms 
of precision allied to many surface grinding opera- 
tions. In this respect, a specially processed soluble 
oil industrially known as 470 is said to provide all 
requisites for a most effective coolant. 

As the direct results of a unique method of homo- 
genizing, whereby artificial or colloidal graphite be- 
comes perfectly and permanently suspended in a high 
grade carrier oil, the grinding compound derived 
therefrom incorporates the following features: 


The oil readily emulsifies with water in any of the 
standard proportions when used as an economical sub- 
stitute for cutting oils, with grinding coolants re- 
quiring the minimum of one part of oil to 80 parts 
of water. The emulsion has excellent wetting action 
and is quite free from foaming; such properties are 
imperative for the rapid removal of heat or its uni- 
form distribution throughout the piece being ground. 

Emulsion has reasonably low surface tension, mean- 
ing that all particles of abrasive and metal en- 
trained in the coolant are readily precipitated in the 


Fig. 3 — Surface grinding setup arranged for a 
series of tests to determine comparative efficiency 
of conventional and improved cooling systems on 
various types of hardened alloy steels 
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Fig. 4—Schemat- 
ic drawing of 
unique cooling 
system adapted 
to horizontai 
spindle - traverse 
table type sur- 
face grinders, de- 
veloped by Do- 
All Co. Des 

Plaines, Ill. 
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COOLANT AT POINT OF 


CONTACT WITH WORK 


bottom of the pump tank. This is highly important 
when surface grinding hardened steel. 


“Cool Grinding”—This method of heat contro! jp 
the course of surface grinding hardened steel, aj. 
though a recent innovation, has already demonstrated 
its efficiency. The new cooling process is indeed a 
wide step forward in surface grinding technique, 
even if the substituting of several gallons of coolant 
per mintue on the work with a fine mist constituted 
its only advantage over the conventional system. In 
short, it turns the dry grinding machine into wet 
grinding at will with continuous visibility of work 
and cleanliness. The system results in constant 
flushing action. 

It will be observed in the accompanying schematic 
drawing that the system, or attachment, consists 
basically of a reservoir holding 1 gallon of a special 
coolant and enough for 8 hours’ operation, two sight 
drip valves to regulate the flow of coolant and a 
special wheel adapter which introduces the coolant 
into the arbor hole of the grinding wheel. 

Gravity Flow—In operation, the coolant flows by 
gravity through the flexible tubes into the V groove 
collector ring that is part of the nut that holds the 
wheel. The coolant then passes through holes into 
the grinding wheel. These holes are so located that 
the coolant enters the wheel outside the lead bush- 
ing whence it is flung by centrifugal force to the 
outside edge where it cools the work at point of con- 
tact. To provide means of getting the coolant to both 
sides of the wheel, the body of the grinding wheel 
adapter has a V-groove and holes on the back of the 
flange. Since the coolant enters this groove from 
separate tubes, both edges of the grinding wheel face 
are cooled. 

As previously stated, the primary purpose of the 
coolant is to keep the heat raised by the grinding ac- 
tion as low as possible and to dissipate any amount 
of heat generated. Conventionally, the coolant ar- 
rives at the work just behind the cut. In other 
words, there is no coolant where it definitely should 
be or at the very point where the grinding is actual- 
ly done. Evidently, what happens is a sudden rise 
in temperature in the work and there follows a sud- 
den shock quench. It is this sudden rise in tem- 
perature and shock quench that is responsible for 
surface cracks; looking at it from a somewhat less 
disastrous angle, warpage or skin softness. 

Costly results, as mentioned above, (and this is 
indeed true of a part such as a die which already 
might cost at least $50) will never or very seldom 
occur with the new cooling system. The coolant, 
coming through the pores of the grinding wheel, is 
applied directly at the point of contact and at the 
instant of grinding. 

In the course of research to determine how much 
less heat the “cool” grinding process generated than 
conventional wet grinding, it was discovered that 
from 200 to 500° F less heat was generated by the 
unique process. As small as this might appear to 
be, it takes considerably less heat than the above 
minimum to considerably alter steel structure. 


For more information on what can happen to ground surfaces, see 
Leo P. Tarasov’s ‘‘Injury in Ground Surfaces’’, STEEL, Mar. 22, 1948, 
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POTTER & JOHNSTON'S FIFTIETH: I have just 
received a letter from E. C. Shultz, advertising man- 
ager, Pratt & Whitney, in which he says: “You may 
not be aware that our wholly owned subsidiary, Pot- 
ter & Johnston Co., Pawtucket, R. I., celebrated its 
50th anniversary on December 28, 1948.” 

As a matter of fact, I was aware of this anniver- 
sary--though not of its exact date—having studied 
into the origins of this company when I wrote “De- 
velopment of Machine Tools in New England”, some 
25 years ago. Furthermore I almost have a right to 
say “I’m an old Potter & Johnston man myself”. 

When I went to work full time for the Windsor 
Machine Co., Windsor, Vermont, (Gridley automatics) 
in June of 1915, that machine tool organization had 
the same relationship to Potter & Johnston that Pot- 
ter & Johnston has to Pratt & Whitney now. Hence 
my keen personal interest in this anniversary and in 
the commemorating book “50 Years of Achievement” 
presented to me by Ed Shultz. 

James C. Potter (1855-1925) and John Johnston 
(1860-1942) were born, educated and learned the ma- 
chinery business in Scotland, but America to them 
was the land of opportunity. They made good usé 
of their opportunities in America by establishing an 
institution “wherein a company of people work to- 
gether toward one common goal—the betterment of 
American production and the American way of life’. 

Between the time he came to America in 1874, and 
the time he “teamed up” with John Johnston in 
1898, Mr. Potter had been doing right well in the tex- 
tile machinery business—having started the Potter & 
Atherton Machine Co., in Lowell, Mass., and the H & 
B American Machine Co. in Pawtucket. 

Between the time John Johnston arrived in Amer- 
ica in 1884, and the time he joined forces with Mr. 
Potter, he too had been making progress—in his case 
as a machine designer with Pratt & Whitney. He 
was chief draftsman when he left that company in 
1898 to become co-founder of the company which was 
destined to be taken over by Pratt & Whitney on 
March 15, 1948. 

The Potter & Johnston organization has earned an 
enviable name for itself in the field of automatic tur- 
ret lathes. It long has been recognized as one of 
America’s large and influential builders of production 
machine tools. Under the aegis of Pratt & Whitney, 
its future certainly should be no less illustrious than 
its past. ‘ 

My good wishes for continuing success go at this 
time to Clayton R. Burt, president of Potter & John- 
ston Co., and to J. Potter Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. My hearty congratulations 
likewise go to Norman R. Earle, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager, for the 40 years of notable 
service which he gave to Potter & Johnston. I count 
those men among my best friends in the machine tool 
industry. 


SURVEY OF GEAR INDUSTRY: A short time ago 


I encountered Newbold C. Goin, executive secretary, 
American Gear Manufacturers Association, Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, and learned from him about the 
determined effort which he is making in behalf of 
the National Security Resources Board, to determine 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





for the first time the “noncaptive” gear cutting ca- 
pacity of this country. 


Mr. Goin has mailed out 700 copies each of two 
questionnaires—one covering gearing products man- 
ufactured, the other gear cutting equipment avail- 
able. On the first can be checked off open gearing 
of fine, medium and coarse pitch; enclosed gear units 
from less than 5 horsepower to over 75 horsepower; 
marine propulsion units up to 300 horsepower, be- 
tween 300 and 2000 horsepower and over 2000 horse- 
power; and light, medium and heavy petroleum pump- 
ing units. 

On the other form can be checked gearmaking ma- 
chinery of various kinds made by 19 American com- 
panies and eight foreign companies. The number of 
companies and wide variety of machines is an amaz- 
ing commentary on the development of the gearing 
art here in the United States. Obviously this repre- 
sents one of our strongest bulwarks in national de- 
fense—gears being among the most important com- 
ponents in the defense program, just as they are in 
our mechanized economy generally. 

Mr. Goin said: ‘Possibly we do not have a com- 
plete listing of all gearing manufacturers in the 
United States. You can help along this patriotic ef- 
fort by calling attention to these surveys and advis- 
ing any manufacturer who. has gear cutting tools— 
but who did not receive questionnaires—that they can 
be obtained from AGMA headquarters. All informa- 
tion regarding individual plants will be held in strict 
confidence.” 


CONTINUOUS TABLES: In the never-ending ef- 
fort to design machines which will turn out more 
things for more people—in less time—machine tool 
builders have worked long and hard on the problem 
of “snapping back” work tables in the least possible 
time. 

Friends of mine who build high production wood- 
working machinery of machine tool quality have 
called my attention to the fact that they have done 
away entirely with idle “table return time” by the 
simple expedient of designing interlocking “linked” 
work tables which travel continuously at working 
speed in working direction—like chains around 
sprockets. 

I believe that they’ve got something there for the 
machine tool builders. 
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Low pressure combustion method found to give precise results 
for low carbon steels, even when used on a routine basis 
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Fig. 1 (left) —Types 
of combustion cham- 
bers and measuring 
system for carbon 
determination 


Fig. 2 (below)—Variation of per cent carbon 
found with size of sample, Bureau of Stani- 


ards steel 8G, 0.069 per cent carbon 
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CARBON 





% Carbon 
No. of Std. 
imple Detns. Method Condition of Run 
DA 15 0.014 Low pressure combustion 
55A 20 0.014 Low pressure combustion— 
cooled walls 
55A 11 0.014 Atmospheric pressure-O, flow 
55B 10 0.012 Low pressure combustion 
55B 4 0.012 Low pressure combustion-Sn 
flux 
8G 14 0.069 Low pressure combustion 
14C 13 0.791 Low pressure combustion 
Sucrose 2 42.1 Low pressure combustion 
Piano wire 7 0.88 Low pressure combustion 


VALUES OBTAINED BY COMBUSTION AT LOW 


PRESSURE AND AT ONE ATMOSPHERE PRESSURE 





Average Blank Average Standard | 
% Deviation, | 
C, Mg. C, % Carbon % i 
15 x 10-3 0.0003, 0.0108 0.0003 : 
0.5-g. sample 
0.53 «& 10-8 0.00008, 0.0108 0.0003 f 
0.5-g. sample { 
3.1 x 10-3 0.0006, 0.0105 0.0003 
0.5-g. sample 
18 x 10-3 0.0003, 0.0095 0.0003 
0.5-g. sample 
1.2 x 10-3 ae 0.0098 0.0003 
0.6 x 10-3 hanes 0.0635 0.0011 
0.7 x 10-3 0.0015, 0.785 0.008 
0.5-g. sample 
0.7 x 10-8 0.025, 42.0 0.1 : 
0.003-g. sample s 
1.6 x 10-* 0.003, 0.881 0.0007 . : 
0.5-g. sample } 





™ XPERIMENTS conducted in the laboratories 
of General Electric Co. and reported by the 
American Chemical Society, have revealed that 
in the analyses of low carbon steels, the usual 
method for determination of carbon gives high 
.. results. This work, which was carried out by 

H. H. Uhlig, who has since become director 
of the corrosion laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and J. J. Naughton, currently asso- 
ciated with the chemistry department, University of 
Hawaii, showed the low-pressure combustion method 
to be a precise means for the determination of car- 
bon in low carbon steels, even for use on a routine 
basis. In addition, this method was also found to 
provide a precise technique for carbon determina- 
tions in high carbon steels. 


Apparatus—The essential elements of the appara- 
tus employed are illustrated in Fig. 1, utilizing fur- 
nace A and measuring system D. Modification sys- 
tems B and C, also shown in this illustration, were 
used in experiments to trace systematically any non- 
evident sources of error in the low pressure method. 
In carrying out the procedure, the steel sample is 
burned in an all-glass apparatus; carbon dioxide is 
collected by condensation in a low-temperature trap, 
which is liquid nitrogen cooled, and,-after the excess 
oxygen has been pumped out, the carbon dioxide is 
determined by a pressure measurement in a calibrated 
volume. Weight of the sample used depends on the 
carbon content; for example, for low carbon values 
in this apparatus the weight used is 0.5-gram, and 
for higher carbon contents it is proportionally less. 

Procedure—Sample is burned in oxygen at 15 to 
20 centimeters of mercury pressure in a beryllia or 
alumina crucible, which is contained in a platinum 
crucible heated by high frequency. After combustion 
is completed (5 minutes), the excess oxygen contain- 
ing the gaseous products of combustion is pumped 
out through the water trap, T,, and the carbon di- 
oxide trap, Ts, Fig. 1. 

When pressure in the system is pumped to a value 
of 10 millimiter or better, as indicated qualitatively 
by the thermocouple gage, P, stopcocks 3 and 5 are 
closed, the carbon dioxide trap is allowed to warm 
up, and the pressure of the carbon dioxide released 
in the known volume of the system is measured by 
Means of the McLeod gage. A simple calculation 
converts this to per cent carbon in the original steel 
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sample. Carbon dioxide collected in the U-type trap 
at liquid nitrogen temperatures can be quickly re- 
leased by immersion of the trap in water. Such traps 
are shown by experiment to remove carbon dioxide 
completely from an oxygen stream under conditions 
of the test and their use greatly speeds up the de- 
termination. 

Water vapor is removed in trap T, by the use 
of a frozen acetone bath (obtained by pouring liquid 
nitrogen into acetone-solid carbon dioxide) which 
cools the trap to minus 95°C. At this temperature, 
water vapor is removed efficiently, as the correspond- 
ing vapor pressure of ice is only 2.7 x 10° millimeters 
of mercury. 


Results—Results of a series of runs are shown 
in the accompanying table. No difficulties or unusual 
deviations were experienced in making determina- 
tions on small samples (as low as 0.005-gram) of 
high carbon steel. This was true for both the com- 
mercial steel examined and for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards steels. Another feature of the results that can 
be noted is the agreement between the results by 
the standard method and by the low-pressure com- 
bustion method for high carbon samples. It was 
pointed out by Naughton and Uhlig, in discussing 
the results of their experimental work, that this 
agreement, true only for -high-carbon steels, is the 
result of a corresponding lower percentage error in 
the standard method, introduced, for example, by 
the amount of carbon dioxide absorbed by the boat 
and liner material on exposure to the air, or to sul- 
phur dioxide that might be entrapped with the car- 
bon dioxide. Errors thus introduced are small, when 
compared with the large total amount of carbon 
dioxide resulting from combustion of the relatively 
large sample used in the standard procedure. For 
example, 0.01 to 0.05-milligram of carbon (average 
0.02-milligram) can be absorbed from the air by 
an alumina boat. Therefore, a 0.8 per cent carbon 
sample, factor weight 1.36 grams, would give 10.9 
milligrams of carbon with a corresponding error of 
0.2 per cent. However, on the other hand a 0.01 per 
cent carbon sample, factor weight 2.72 grams, would 
give 0.272-milligram of carbon and involve an error 
of approximately 7 per cent. 

Hence, for low-carbon steel, a difference exists be- 
tween the two methods such that the usual stand- 
ard method gives high (Please turn to Page 74) 
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... exploited in 


ECONOMY and efficiency of induction heating ar 
being utilized to the fullest extent in Internationa! 
Harvester’s new Louisville tractor plant. This new 
tool is used in heating for forging, hardening, tem. 
pering, brazing, soldering and shrinking. The plant 
uses over 6000 kilovolt-amperes in high frequency 
power, ranging from 60 to 450,000 cycles. 
Forging—tThe entire forge shop, consisting of four 
upsetters, five presses and two bulldozers, is equipped 
with induction heaters, heating approximately 16,000 
pounds of steel per hour, from 1-inch round to 4}). 
inches square. Steel is heated in a continuous billet 
heater in which sheared lengths push each other 
through an induction coil, or in a bar heater in which 
one end of a bar is heated to a specified length. 





By J. D. GRAHAM, H. F. KINCAID 
and R. E. McGEE 


International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 
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1d in producing tractor parts 


ng are fe New tractor plant uses 6000 kva high frequency 
power, ranging from 60 to 450,000 cycles to in- 
duction heat parts in several manufacturing 
operations 
e plant 
quency Fig. 1—Air locks hold split inductor blocks in place 
during hardening of crankshaft 


of four Fig. 2—Crankshaft pin and main bearings are 
quipped 


hardened by 9600-cycle power at this two-station 
16,000 machine 


Fig. 3—Partial view of a 12-station hardening unit 
powered by two 150-kilowatt 9600-cycle water- 
cooled generators 
Which Fig. 4-—Low frequency (60-cycle) unit for heating 
length. 2%: cs 


bull gears for shrinking on hub 






































Fig. 5 — Silver 
brazing hydraul- 
ic tube assem- 
blies is accom- 
plished on this 
20-kilowatt 9600- 
cycle unit 


Fig. 6 — High 
speed automatic 
machine for ra- 
dio frequency 
hardening trans- 
mission gears. 
Production rates 
up to 800 gears 
per hour have 
been obtained 


Fig. 7—Self-con- 
tained two- sta- 
tion 20 kilowatt 
machine for ra- 
dio frequen- 
cy hardening 
small parts 







In the larger sizes, heat application favors the sy,. 
face, but temperature is equalized during the trang. 
fer of the heated steel from the heating unit to th. 
forging machine. Power for these heaters is supplieg 
by three hydrogen-cooled 3000-cycle generators each 
of 1250 kilowatt capacity and four water-cooled 9609. 
cycle generators, each of 150 kilowatt capacity. 

Use of induction heat in the forge shop results iy 
the following advantages: 


1. Increased production. No furnace warm up or 
wait for bar heating is required. 









































2. Greater die life. Formation of very light scale 
as well as uniform temperatures extends die 
life measureably. 

3. Reduced material cost. Due to the absence of 
scaling and decarburization, smaller stock sizes 
and less stock removal in machining may be 
used. 

4. Improved working conditions. The heating unit 
is cold to the touch; only the heated piece can 
radiate. 

Heat Treating—Techniques of heat treating by in- 
duction at Louisville works vary greatly with a total 
of 1560 kilowatt power varying from 60 cycles to 
450,000 cycles. Choice of frequency, power, quench, 
hardness pattern etc. is of extreme importance in 
application of induction heat and must be based on 
experience. Work at Louisville may be roughly 
grouped as follows: 

1. Heavy gears (6 pitch and heavier). Preheat with 
60 cycles to about 700° F. Heat teeth with 9600 cycles 
to hardening temperatures and quench in high pres- 
sure oil in submerged spray (40-90 pounds per square 
inch). 

Hardness pattern extends through teeth and be 
low root diameter. (Please turn, to Page 80) 
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ance in (em OR a number of years, one of the leading steel 

ased on companies has worked within its own organiza- 

roughly tion to modify and perfect the purged tube 
method of measuring steel bath temperatures. This 

at with lesign makes use of a photoelectric cell mounted at 

0 cycles he rear end of an air purged immersion tube. 

sh pres: Output from such a cell, when calibrated in terms 

> square bf temperature, is approximately a twelfth power 
unction of absolute temperature which provides an 
xtremely open scale at normal operating tempera- 

o ; . ures. About 3 years ago an electronic indicating 


nd recording pyrometer, with special modifications, 
vas developed by Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
hia, for use with this measuring unit, thus greatly 
implifying the previously used measuring instrument. 
n addition, this measuring circuit design provided 
xcellent stability to the calibration characteristics of 
he measuring cell. The new system is shown in 
ig. 3. 

Potentiometer—In Fig. 1, the scale and chart are 
aduated 0-3100°F with approximately 12th power 
aduations to correspond with the photocell output. 
he standard Brown potentiometer is modified some- 
yhat to provide remote energizing of the balancing 
hotor through the pushbutton on the immersion unit. 
é balancing motor is also energized when the 
andardizing button is depressed. Amplifying unit 
nd 24-hour chart drive circuit are continuously 
hergized, giving immediate response to temperature 
hdication when pushbutton on the purged sighting 
be is depressed, and continuous indication of last 
fmperature reading plus the exact time the tempera- 
re was taken. 

Using compressed air for purging, the instrument 
fading for open-hearth steels in the range of 2900° 
) 3050°F is established to correspond to the usual 
lant practice in measuring tapping temperatures 
ith an optical pyrometer using an emittance value 
0.40. This calibration also permits the use of a 
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Fig. 1— Electronic bath 
pyrometer-recorder 


Fig. 2—Immersion tube 


check on the operating floor by reading back wall 
temperatures with the purged sighting tube and com- 
paring with optical readings set for black body con- 
ditions. 

Recent studies indicate that molten steel in air has 
an emittance of about 0.50 at 3000° rather than the 
commonly used value of 0.40. Thus the usual optical 
readings made during tapping on the basis of 0.40 
are from 40° to 60° higher than actual bath tem- 
peratures in the usual tapping range. When air is 
used for purging the inner surface of the steel cavity 
formed by the air pressure, the inner surface is be- 
lieved to be oxidized by the air and this causes a 
higher than actual steel temperature reading. Where 
absolute temperature measurements are to be made, 
the tube can be purged with an inert gas such as 
nitrogen or the instrument can be calibrated to true 
bath temperature values. 

Purged Sighting Tube—tThe sighting tube, Figs. 2 
and 4 is approximately 7 feet long, which is suf- 
ficient to permit the required immersion in the open- 
hearth bath even if the doors are highly banked. The 
tube weighs 75 pounds and consists of a 2-inch stand- 
ard pipe size outer tube screwed into a 2%-inch out- 
side diameter sleeve of cold drawn steel, with an air- 
cooled 1%%-inch outside diameter seamless inner tube 
inside the full length. A low carbon steel cap with 
a 0.6875-inch orifice is located at the immersion end 
of the tube, a light-sensitive cell of the photo voltaic 
type in the other, and interposed between are 8 sight- 
limiting diaphragms which intercept all stray reflec- 
tions from the inner surface of the inner tube. 
There is a clear glass window located in front 
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of the photocell for the purpose of 
protecting it against the purging 
air pressure, and yet transmits light 
rays of the correct wave lengths for 
proper operation of the cell. The 
compressed air which purges and 
cools the inner and outer tube is in- 
troduced at approximately 8 to 9 
pounds so that a continuous flow will 
be maintained when the tube is im- 
mersed in the bath, thus preventing 
the admission of molten steel and 
slag into the immersion orifice. 

Air flow during operation is esti- 
mated at 60 cubic feet per minute. 
Distribution of air flow is about 90 
per cent of total air flow between 
outer and inner tubes with remain- 
ing 10 per cent through inner baf- 
fled tube. A dependable regulated 
supply of clean air from which all 
traces of oil and water have been 
removed is essential to the operation 
of any purged sighting tube. 

A calibrating unit for checking 
the photocell consists of a modifica- 
tion of the Optimatic calibrating unit 
with light source adapted for use on 
the photocell. One calibrating unit 
is required for each open-hearth 
shop. 

Operation — The operator places 
end of the air purged immersion 
tube through the door wicket and 
dips the end of the tube into the 
slag once or twice so that the slag 
adheres to the tip of the tube. Slag 
coating protects the tube. He then 
lowers the tube into the bath so 
that it is immersed about 6 inches 
in the molten steel. Air flow through 
the tube provides cooling and also 
prevents the admission of molten 
slag and steel. 

Air forms a cavity in the steel 
into which the photoelectric cell is 
sighted. As soon as the end of the 
tube is submerged in the steel, the 
operator depresses the pushbutton 
on the tube for several seconds or 
until the instrument poiriter comes 
to rest. Tube is then removed from 
the furnace, and adhering slag or 
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Fig. 3 — Photoelectronic bath 
pyrometer system for measur- 
ing molten steel temperature 


Fig. 4—Purged sighting tube 
for photoelectronic bath py- 
rometer 


steel is scraped off on the wicket 
hole as the tube is withdrawn. This 
entire operation does not take longer 
than 10 seconds. It usually requires 
about 2 to 3 seconds to slag the tube 
and another 4 to 5 seconds to com- 
plete the measurement and remove 
the tube from the molten steel. 

Recorder is usually located on the 
instrument panel for each furnace or 
on a separaté panel that is clearly 
visible to the operator when using 
the tube. 

Thermocouple vs. Immersion Tube 
—-Widespread use of both platinum 
thermocouple and immersion tube 
methods of steel bath temperature 
measurements under commercial op- 
erating conditions has proved these 
tools for open hearth operations. The 
thermocouple method has to date 
been preferred on electric furnaces 
and small open hearths, due to the 
air purge splashing molten metal on 
the refractories and causing undue 
spalling and the possibility of ex- 
cess oxidation of small baths. 

At one steel plant, cost per tem- 
perature reading, using the immer- 
sion tube, is about 10 cents. This 
includes cost of checking and cali- 
brating the pyrometer, and all re- 
placement immersion tube parts. 
Three thousand readings were taken 
at a total cost of~$308.00. 

Operating Economies—Simple an- 
swer to the important problem of 
bath temperature measurement can 
be provided by the photoelectronic 
bath pyrometer system. Among the 
operating economies are: 

1. Increased ingot production through 
reduction of “skulls” and_ stool 
stickers, increased ladle and fur- 
nace life. 


2. Improved quality of ingots due to’ 


\ Cel 
| Window 


better control of refining tempera. 
tures. 

3. Decreased fuel consumption by 
providing an accurate measure. 
ment of steel temperature. Steel 
need not be held in the furnace 
any longer than necessary. 

4. Low operating cost which is de- 
pendent upon individual shops but 
which is in the order of 10-20 
cents per reading. 


The following improvements are 
reported in pouring practice: 


1. Pounds of skulls per heat reduced 
from 743 to 350 pounds. 


2. Ladle lining life increased 50 per 
cent (from 13 to 18 heats per lin- 
ing). 

3. Number of heats with skulls re 
duced from 4 to 1.9 per cent. 

4. Number of heats with large skulls 
reduced from 4.4 to 1.9 per cent 
Stool stickers reduced 75 per cent. 


5. Optimum bath temperature for 
each grade of steel at this plant 
varies between 2990° and 3020°; 
20° higher bath temperature is 
used for cold ladles and a reduc- 
tion of 20° for hot ladles which 
have been used within an hour. 
Twenty degrees hotter is desired 
for pouring ladles with 1% -inch 
nozzles in place of 2-inch. 


Deep-Drawing Lubricant 
Not Offered on Market 


Deep-drawing lubricant used by 
Zierold Mfg. Co., Burbank, Calif, 
STEEL, p. 69, Jan. 10, 1949, in cor 
nection with its operations is reported 
by the company to be a self-devel- 
oped product. “Therefore it is not be 
ing offered on the market, and it is 
not the intention of the concern to 00 
So. 

The lubricant, the company & 
plains, can only be used successfully 
when employed with its exclusiv 
processes and die design. 
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Continuous 
Pickling Lines 


Designed and Built by 
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Design Suggests 
Means for Reducing 
Time of 


OPEN-HEARTH 
HEATS 


Movable roof section per- 
mits rapid charging of 
scrap. Pouring nozzle built 
into furnace bottom affords 
tapping the heat directly in- 
to molds, casting machine or 
ladles. Innovations more 
readily applicable to new 
melting units 


MODIFICATION in the design of 
open-hearth furnaces is involved in 
a plan which suggests a reduction in 
capital investment. The new design, 
as shown in the acompanying illus- 
trations, has the main roof of the 
furnace between knuckles resting on 
skewbacks which in turn are carried 
on vertical plunger rods of hydraulic 
jacks. By this arrangement the main 
roof section between knuckles can be 
raised or lowered, though an over- 
head crane may be used to raise the 
roof if desired. 

Along each side of the furnace are 
charging platforms, with the inner 
edges pivoted to a supporting col- 
umn and the outer edges supported 
by the plunger elements of jacks in 
a second hydraulic system. These 
charging platforms extend for the 
entire length of the movable roof 
section, and receive the scrap that 
is to be charged into the furnace. 
Auxiliary hoppers, hinged at the in- 
ner ends of the charging platforms, 
(Fig. 2) may be used for miscellane- 
ous materials, such as manganese, 
carbon, etc. The auxiliary bins may 
be collapsed, as shown at the left of 
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Fig. 1 (top)—Cross section through furnace showing movable roof 
section in working position and with tapping rigging lowered into plave 
through roof 


Fig. 2 (bottom)—Cross section of open-hearth furnace with movable 
roof section elevated to permit charging 


Fig. 2, to form a chute for the scrap 
entering the furnace. When the 
auxiliary bin is pulled up into its 
normal position (Fig. 1), it forms 
the inner side of the charging plat- 
form. 

Thus, while a heat is in progress, 
scrap for the next heat may be 
placed in the charging platforms, di- 
rectly from railroad cars, by magnet 
crane or similar means. When it is 
time to charge the heat, the roof is 
raised, the charging platforms tilted, 
and the scrap slides into the furnace. 
This operation is completed rapidly, 
and the movable roof section is then 
lowered and melting begun. If re- 
charging is necessary, it is again 
but a matter of seconds to put more 
scrap into the furnace. 

Another departure from the usual 
open-hearth design lies in the meth- 
od of tapping. Instead of the usual 


tapping hole at the back of the fur- 
nace, this design is provided with 4 
pouring nozzle built into the bottom 
of the furnace hearth (Fig. 1). 

When it is time to tap the heat, 4 
combination stopper rod and drill is 
inserted through a hole in the roof 
immediately over the tapping nozzle 
in the hearth. Rotation of the stop- 
per rod, which carries at its lower 
end a cutting tool, forms a seat for 
the stopper rod in the hearth. A 
drill then may be inserted through 
the hollow center of the stopper rod 
and rotated until it pierces through 
the furnace bottom. The heat then 
can be tapped by raising and lower 
ing the stopper rod as desired. The 
mechanism for rotating, raising and 
lowering the stopper rod and drill is 
contained in a unit at the top of the 
rod (Fig. 1). 

Molten metal flowing from the fur 
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may pass directly into ingot 
m which pass beneath the tap- 
pil nozzle, or into a suitable casting 
ma vine, or into a ladle. Thus, in- 
got may be poured direct, or pig 
scr.> or hot metal made for further 
refining in electric furnaces, open- 
hearth furnaces, etc. All, or any 
part, of the molten metal can be 
tapped, and any desired alloying ele- 
ment or other agent can be added 
to the metal through the hollow stop- 
per rod. Any desired analysis there- 
fore can be produced. 

When the tap has been completed, 
material may be rammed through 
the hollow stopper rod into the hole 
that was drilled through the furnace 
bottom. The pouring nozzle then 
may be replaced. Finally, the stop- 
per rod assembly is removed and the 
rod seat in the hearth is dressed over. 

It is apparent that the charging 
method permits the use of various 
grades of unprocessed scrap, from 
light, bulky material to large, over- 
size sections. Hence, a _ cheaper 
charge material is possible. Since 
little or no scrap preparation is 
necessary, most of the scrap can be 
unloaded directly from railroad cars 
on to the charging platforms of the 
furnace, thus eliminating charging 
machines, charging boxes and bug- 
gies, and reducing scrap yard re- 
quirements materially. 

The tapping feature also eliminates 
some of the conventional expensive 
equipment, to an extent depending 
on whether ingots, pig scrap or hot 
metal is desired from the process. 

The operating crew for a unit hav- 
ing these new features might well 
be considerably smaller than for con- 
ventional open-hearth installations, 
while the rapid charging should re- 
sult in maximum production, with 
consequent reduced operating costs. 

The innovations in the general plan 
are more readily applicable to new 
melting units than to existing facili- 
ties. The tapping and pouring meth- 
od, with the layout it requires, might 
be impossible to put into an existing 
open hearth shop. However, the charg- 
ing method, by moderate changes, 
can be applied to many existing 
shops, which might gain consider- 
able production through fast charg- 
ing thus afforded. 

One or more of these melting units 
might be constructed in a scrap-pro- 
ducing area at a cost that will permit 
Profitable operation, producing in- 
gots for rolling or, if residuals make 
this impossible, controlled heavy 
melting scrap. Special scrap to meet 
the requirements of foundries or 
other processes may be a profit- 
able product in some cases. 

These arrangements were designed 
by F. W. Gumpp, Massillon, O. 
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ONE COMPLETE, ONE TO GO: 


illinois’ Irvin works at Dravosburg, Pa. 

completed, starts at the lower left where the steel coil unreels into the 

Electrolytic cleaning, induction heating and annealing follow in 

line before the endless strip dips into the zinc galvanizing bath. Coated 

steel climbs tower in background to cool and moves on through washing, 

shearing and stacking. The lighter gage line is scheduled for comple- 
tion shortly 


These two continuous galvanizing 
lines, the one at the left of heavy gage steel and the right for lighter 
gage, are postwar projects of U. S. Steel being installed in Carnegie- 


The heavy gage line, already 








ASTM Publishes 1948 
Copper Standards 


Publication of 1948 standards on 
copper and copper alloys, including 
106 standard specifications, test 
methods, definitions. of terms, etc., 
is announced by Committee B-5 on 
copper and copper alloys and other 
technical committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Phila- 
delphia. 

Included are 16 specifications cover- 


ing copper and copper alloy wire and 
cable, three for alloy conductors, 12 
covering copper and copper alloy 
plate, sheet and strip, five on cart- 
ridge case cups, tube plates, rolled 
copper alloy bearing and expansion 
plates, etc., and 18 for wire, rods, 
bars and shapes, free-cutting brass 
rod, copper-silicon alloy wire, phos- 
phorus bronze wire, leaded red brass 
and beryllium-copper alloy’ wire, 
six covering all kinds of copper 
pipe and four for brass _ pipes. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 
METAL- WORKING PLANTS 
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with TOCCO’ Induction Heating 


i you are concerned with the profit and loss figures of your company don’t 


overlook the cost-cutting possibilities of TOCCO Induction Heating. Ameri 





/ 


ca’s leading metal-working plants have found that TOCCO can speed production 


4 
and lower unit costs in hardening, heating for forging and brazing applications. 





Look how 
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PRODUCTION TRIPLED! 
ONIT COST CUT 60% 


®@ Nash Motors, Kenosha, Wisconsin reports the 
following benefits from TOCCO Induction braz- 
ing of drain flanges to automobile oil pans: 


1. PRODUCTION TRIPLED — Using a hand torch, 
production was only 21 brazed assemblies per 
hour. TOCCO brazes 75 per hour—357% of 
former output! 

2. COSTS CUT—At the same time TOCCO Induc- 
tion brazing cuts labor and material costs from 
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vith TOCCO’ Induction Heating 


Even if your products are entirely different in size and shape TOCCO can 
probably provide similar cost reductions and production increases for you. 


$12.75 to $4.90 per hundred—a reduction of 
60%, representing a saving of $6.00 every hour. 


3. OTHER ADVANTAGES— include a neater, bet- 
ter looking brazed joint, and a complete elimina- 
tion of leakers and subsequent repair costs. 


TOCCO Engineers are glad to help you find appli- 
cations in your plant where TOCCO Induction 
Heating can increase your production, cut your 
costs and improve your products. 


——————— Mail Coupon Today 


i FREE 


BULLETIN THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 


Dept. S-2, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send free copy of 40 page book 
“TOCCO Induction Heating” 


Name 





Position 





Company 
Address 























Small Amounts of Carbon—continued from Page 61 





results. This conclusion was reached 
after a thorough systematic exam- 
ination and check of each step in 
the analyses, which although aimed 
originally at uncovering errors in 
the low-pressure combustion method, 
finally disclosed errors instead in the 
standard combustion method. 


In discussing the results obtained 
by the -»w-pressure combustion meth- 
od, it was pointed out that the dif- 
ficulty of the difference between car- 
bon results by the two methods can 
be resolved by recognizing that the 
limitations of the combustion-weigh- 
ing method sets the apparent limit 
of accuracy of this method to not 
better than 0.003 per cent carbon 
for the factor weight. For low car- 
bon determinations it can be observed 
that the discrepancies fall within this 
error, for example, Bureau of Stand- 
ards sample 55B, 0.012 per cent by 
the standard method vs 0.0095 per 
cent, by the low-pressure combustion 
method. However, were each method 
equally accurate and the error in 
each case of an indeterminate nature 
and purely random, the mean of 


many determinations by each method 
should more nearly coincide. The ob- 
served discrepancy for low-carbon de- 
terminations dealt with here, is, of 
course, based on such averages in 
each case. Judging the data obtained, 
the conclusion was drawn from the 
work of Uhlig and Naughton that 
the low pressure combustion method 
meets present requirements for ana- 
lysis of low-carbon materials with 
respect to both high precision and 
accuracy. 

Oxygen Flow Method — For pur- 
poses of verifying the above results, 
a series of experiments was also run 
using an oxygen flow method. The 
equipment used is shown in Fig. 1, 
C and D. The experimental procedure 
followed was essentially as described 
below: 

Oxygen at one atmosphere flowed 
over a beryllia crucible contained in 
a quartz combustion tube heated by 
a platinum-wound furnace. This elim- 
inates the troubles resulting from the 
platinum film in contact with the 
carbon dioxide released from _ the 
sample. The samples could be dropped 
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DUAL PERSONALITY CRANE: Equipped with a clamshell bucket, this 

model TL-20 Moto-Crane, made by Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., is clean- 

ing the coke dust from a quenching pit at the Republic Steel Co.'s 

Cleveland plant. Equipped with an electric magnet attachment, the 

same mobile crane sees another use in handling steel scrap throughout 
the plant 
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into the furnace for combustion jth. 
out opening the system. Gase. re. 
sulting from the combustion vere 
pumped over a platinum cat .lyst 
to oxidize the sulphur dioxide ang 
through a frozen acetone freezc-oyt 
trap to remove water vapor. Finally 
the carbon dioxide was condensed “a 
a liquid nitrogen trap and, after re- 
moval of the excess oxygen, was re. 
leased into a known volume and its 
pressure was measured. Thus, the 
quantity of carbon could be deter. 
mined as in the low-pressure method, 
The results, as can be noted in the 
table, are in agreement with the low. 
pressure method. 


It was brought out by Naughton 
and Uhlig, in discussing some of the 
possible errors in the low-pressure 
method, that after several combus- 
tions an appreciable film of platinum 
(confirmed by x-ray) collected on the 
glass walls of the combustion cham- 
ber. The film probably results from 
the formation and possible later de- 
composition of an oxide of platinum. 
The suspicion was entertained that 
this platinum film, acting as a sort 
of “getter” might absorb some of the 
carbon dioxide present in the system 
during a run or during an _ initial 
blank run. The experiment above 
contributes evidence to the conclu- 
sion drawn from other experiments, 
that while the platinum film collected 
on the furnace wall does absorb some 
carbon dioxide, the amount is not 
sufficient to affect the results of 
low carbon determinations. 


Blank—-The small amount of car- 
bon dioxide absorbed by the platinum 
film can probably account for the 
blank in the low-pressure equipment. 
This is indicated by the following re- 
sults. Thorough degassing of the 
walls by heating in the presence of 
oxygen reduces the blank 3 to 10- 
fold. A _ special furnace tube was 
built (Fig. 1, B) which was designed 
in such a way that all surfaces that 
would collect platinum could be 
water-cooled. The operation of this 
equipment was identical with that of 
the apparatus previously used. Pur- 
pose of the water cooling was to 
reduce desorption, through heating of 
the glass wall during a run, and thus 
reduce the blank, if the latter was 
due to desorbed carbon dioxide. The 
blank was found to be lower by 4 
factor of about 3 (see table). 


Consequently, to obtain low blank 
values and to increase precision, it 
is best to keep the walls of the com- 
bustion chamber as free of platinum 
film as possible. A cleaning every 
ten runs will suffice. Use of fused 
pure alumina or beryllia crucibles 
also leads to increased precision. 

Incomplete Oxidation of Carbon— 
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Heavy farm chores and tough construction jobs are a matter of course for “Caterpillar” Diesel DW 10 Tractors. 
One feature owners like is a rugged design needing little upkeep. In governor, brake pivot shaft, steer- 
ing gear and steering bellcrank, long service life is secured with efficient Torrington Needle Bearings. 
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The bellcrank application in steering control shows how these Related parts of the assembly are simple—a plain machined bore 
high-capacity, anti-friction units fit into compact designs. Two for a housing, a hardened and ground shaft for an inner race. Fab- 
f this Needle Bearings mounted with close fits keep mating parts in rication is easy, and installation a quick arbor press operation. No 
hat of alignment. Freedom from wear maintains close bearing clearances retaining devices are needed. Such Needle Bearing features help 
‘Dur. and eliminates the need for readjustment. keep manufacturing costs down. 
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r was Machinery you build or operate can be improved in operation and 

». The service life with Torrington Needle Bearings. Consult our engineers on 
= your specific application requirements. THE ToRRINGTON CoMPANY, 

Torrington, Conn. or South Bend 21, Ind. District offices and distribu- 

tors in principal cities. 
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In order to determine if there was 
an incomplete oxidation of the carbon 
in the steel sample, experiments were 
carried out on burning the samples 
with and without tin as a flux. As 
shown in the table, there was no 
appreciable difference in the results 
obtained. If carbon is held in the 
iron oxide residue, it would be ex- 
pected that there would be some 
difference of available carbon dioxide 
in this case because of the different 
oxide environment. Based on this 
and other tests, such as reducing the 





iron or 


oxide and reburning the 
grinding the oxide and reheating, the 
conclusion was reached that no car- 


bon is left in the residue which 
results from the burning of low-car- 
bon steels in oxygen. Any carbon 
found probably results from absorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere on oxide and ceramic. 
Size of Sample—In connection with 
the relation of size of sample to 
carbon content an experiment was 
performed as described below: Bu- 
reau of Standards steel 8G (0.069 








Expansion of South Wales Plants 


To Fuovide More Steel 


FOUR important British compan- 
ies have formed the Steel Co. of 
Wales, Ltd. to bring the output of 
steel, tin plate and related prod- 
ucts in South Wales to a new high 
level. The four participating 
companies—Guest Keen and Bald- 
win’s Iron and Steel Co., Richard 
Thomas and Baldwin’s Llanelly 
Associated Tin Plate Companies 
and John Lysaghts—will develop 
the Port Talbot and Margam 
Works for additional steelmaking 
capacity. A new hot continuous 
strip mill as well as a cold reduc- 
tion unit will be built for comple- 
tion in 1951. 

The Port Talbot Steel Works in- 
cludes six 70-ton gas-fired open 
hearths at present. These will be 
increased to 80-ton Venturi oil- 
fired furnaces. Upon completion 
of the continuous strip mill the 
existing plate and slabbing mills 
will be abandoned. 





Buildings to house the spaking pits and slabbing mill at the Abbey 
works are beginning to take shape 


At present, the Margam Works 
receives important iron ore from 
Newfoundland, Sweden, France 
and North Africa. The ore stock- 
yard will be enlarged to hold 300,- 
000 tons. Three ore bridge un- 
loaders, claimed to be the first of 
their type in the British Isles 
equipped with Ward Leonard con- 
trol, will be installed. Blending of 
the ore for the blast furnaces will 
be done from the stockhouse bin. 
A new coal handling plant and 90 
new coke ovens now are under 
construction. Two of the three 
existing blast furnaces are to be 
rebuilt with hearths of 25 feet, 9 
inches diameter. The open-hearth 


shop eventually will house six oil- 
fired Venturi furnaces. 

When completed, the combined 
plant is expected to have an out- 
put of 19,000 tons of pig iron, 
29,000 tons of steel and about 
20,000 tons of strip and plate. 
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per cent carbon) was analyze: ip 
samp.es varying from 0.005 to 13 
grams. This gives a variation jp 
carbon content from 0.003 to ‘79. 
milligram. As shown in Fig. 2, aj 
results are in agreement, giving an 
average value of 0.0635 per cent. 
This is additional proof that the low. 
pressure combustion equipment can 
handle all ranges of carbon contents 
without appreciable loss or trend, 
depending on size of sample or car. 
bon content. 

The experimental program carried 
out by Uhlig and Naughton has suc. 
ceeded in establishing three facts 
of importance to metallurgy: 

(1) For low carbon steels, the 
usuai method for carbon analyses 
gives high results; (2) the low- 
pressure combustion method is pre- 
cise for either low or high carbon 
steels; (3) the Bureau of Standards’ 
steel samples are very uniform and 
contain the stated carbon content 
even when weighed out in small 
quantities. 


Permission of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for publication of this resume is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


Driverless Fork Truck 
Shown at Handling Show 


Despite the fact that the driver’s seat 
was empty, a fork truck exhibited by 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chi- 
cago, at the recent National Materials 
Handling Exposition in Philadelphia, 
performed all the customary functions 
of a lightweight materials handling 
machine. Operated by ray control— 
no further explanation of how the 
ray was used to drive the truck was 
given——the truck is a standard model 
of a new machine being shown for 
the first time. 

Operator of the equipment was hid- 
den behind a one-way glass screen 
and was able to see the entire floor 
before him. Using a panel of dials 
and buttons he guided the truck 
through all of its functions, includ- 
ing tiering as done in a warehouse 
or factory. It was further explained 
that radio was not used to control 
the truck, as radio frequencies for 
such a unit are unavailable. 


—_o— 


One of the first books to appear 
in postwar Germany has just been 
published by Druckhaus_ Sachsen- 
strasse, Essen, Germany. It is en- 
titled “The Marshall Plan” and dis- 
cusses Germany’s prospects and Op- 
portunities under the plan. Dr. Her- 
bert Gross, Benrodestrasse 20, Dus- 
seldorf-Benrath, British Zone, is the 
author. ; 
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Here’s how TIMKEN steel gives you 





© in forgeability 


® in response to heat treatment 


© in machinability 


ROM melting right through to final inspection, the 
quality of Timken® forging bars is rigidly con- 
trolled by the most precise methods known. 

Accurate analysis by the industry’s first direct-reading 
spectrometer makes possible instantaneous checking 
and control of every heat, so that better uniformity of 
composition is assured. Through every process of 
soaking, blooming and rolling, skiiled operators main- 
tain uniform physical characteristics, insure the same 
superior surface and internal quality from bar to bar 
and heat to heat. Continuous inspection guards the 
steel at every step. One out of every five employees in 
the Timken mills is a full time inspector. 





January 31, 1949 


Because the quality of Timken steels never varies, 
you get unexcelled uniformity in forgeability, in re- 
sponse to heat treatment and in machinability. You get 
the same fine forgings month after month, with fewer 
rejects, fewer delays and fewer changes in shop prac- 
tice. You maintain continuously high production with 
consequent savings in costs. 


Timken steels are tailor made to meet your specifica- 
tions for chemical and physical properties. For help 
with your problems, write us today. Ask for our 112- 
page book, “Evaluating the Forgeability of Steels’. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, O. Cable address: ‘“‘TIMROSCO”. 
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Specialists in alloy steel—ineluding hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamless steel tubing 
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Ind uction Heating—cenciudea from Page 64 





2. Lighter spur gears (7 pitch and 
lighter). Preheat to about 1000° F 
with 9600 cycles; heat teeth to hard- 
ening temperature with very short 
application of 250,000-cycle power 
(0.8-second maximum); quench in 
water spray; reheat with 9600 
cycles to 350° F. This achieves a 
semicontour hardening with core 
hardness extending approximately up 
to the pitch line. This applies prin- 
cipally to transmission gears. 

3. Spiral or helical gears. Heat for 
hardening temperatures with 9600 
cycle, quench in high pressure oil in 
submerged spray (40-90 pounds per 
square inch). 

4. Cylindrical surfaces (crank- 
shafts, etc.). Heat with 9600 cycles 
to hardening temperature, water 
spray quench. Stationary heating 
with quench spray through the in- 
ductor or progressive heating in 
which work is fed through the heat- 


ing coil into the spray quench. 

5. Small sections or odd shapes. 
Heat with approximately 450,000 
cycles to hardening temperature and 
water quench. This applies to very 
small gears, small wear surfaces, 
bearings on thin cylinders, or small 
diameter -shafts etc. and _ usually 
achieves a relatively thin hardened 
area. 

6. Splines. 

a. Splines hardened for wear only. 
Heat with 450,000 cycles, water 
quench. 

b. Splines hardened for torsional 
properties. Heat with 9600 
cycles, static or progressive 
method, quench with high pres- 
sure oil spray. 

In most cases generating equip- 
ment is separate from heating sta- 
tions. Most of these high frequency 
generators are located overhead 
above the induction department. This 











SAMRbBE TAKER: Samples up to 4 inches in diameter are cut out of steel 
strip running at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute with this flying sample 
punch built by United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. The re- 
volving drums, containing the punch and the die and shown with the 
guards removed, are in constant synchronization with the strip. Sam- 
ples may to be taken at will to be used for rapid determination of physical 
properties and coating characteristics so that proper adjustments may 
quickly be made 
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power is carried down to the heat. 
ing stations below. Fig. 3 shows 
part of a group of 12 stations poy. 
ered from two generators with jp. 
genious switching mechanisms which 
permit use of various stations to. 
gether or alternately. Fig. 6 shows 
the highly specialized automatic gear 
hardening machine which applies the 
cycle shown above as “2” to as many 
as 800 gears per hour. Fig. 7 shows 
a two-station self-contained hardep. 
ing machine using radio-frequency 
(450,000 cycles). Figs. 1 and 2 
show the crankshaft hardening 
equipment in which seven bearing 
surfaces are hardened successively 
by automatic control. 

Principal economies result from 
the use of carbon steels in place 
of alloy steels, and the elimination 
of many machine operations result. 
ing from distortion which accom- 
panied previous heat treating meth. 
ods. Also, in many cases heat treat- 
ing costs are lower and quality great. 
ly improved due to lack of distor. 
tion and better stress distribution, 

Brazing and Soldering—aAll _pro- 
duction brazing and soldering jobs 
are accomplished by induction heat. 
Fig. 5 shows an intricate tube and 
forging assembly being brazed in a 
20 kilowatt 9600 cycle machine, 
Parts of the assembly are fluxed and 
put together with a small ring of 
silver solder in the joint. The as- 
sembly is heated in an induction coil 
and brazing takes place when the 
flow temperature of the silver solder 
is reached. 

Induction heat produces uniform: 
ity of heating, localized heating and 
rigid heating, all of which contrib- 
ute to increased quality and economy 
of the operation. 

Shrinking —- Several _ production 
shrinking jobs utilize induction heat- 
ing. A total of 240 kilowatts is em- 
ployed in this manner, heating ring 
gears with 60 cycle power, employing 
a movable split transformer core, u+ 
ing the gear to be heated as the short- 
circuited secondary of the transfor 
mer. This method is also used to pre 
heat heavy gears as discussed previ 
ously. 

Application of induction heating at 
the Louisville, Ky. plant of Interna 
tional Harvester has presented man 
new problems. An installation of this 
size necessarily requires specialized 
maintenance and rigid metallurgical 
control. Many applications involve 
substitution of higher carbon steel 
requiring careful attention to macml 
ing methods and in some cases 10 
in tool life and production. In ge 
eral, however, the results of 
wholesale application of inductiol 
heat have been very gratifying. 
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Here’s Why 


CLEARING PRESSES 
Cost Less to Operate 


If you count labor and machine time losses for 
die repairs as part of press costs—and usually 
that’s where thef belong—you'll find Clearing 
presses are actually the cheapest machines you 
can buy. 

Performance records in many a plant have 
demonstrated that extreme precision and rigidity, 

? so carefully designed and built into Clearing 
presses, pay handsome dividends. A slight tilt of 
a die under load, for example, can cause abnormal 
wear which quickly reaches the point where down 
time and spoiled material start cost figures 
skyrocketing. 

Clearing has always been known as a quality 
builder. With labor and material costs rising as 
they are today, Clearing quality becomes vitally 
important because you can’t achieve maximum 
production economy without it. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street Chicago 38, Illinois 


Photo shows Clearing presses af 
work in the Rouge Plant of the 
Ford Motor Company. 
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CLEARING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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Fig. 24—Close up of 200-ton capacity welded steel 
ladle showing heavy ladle bails, safety check arm, 
safety ladder and stopper rod mechanism 


PART Ill 


OXYGEN is a great boon to the furnace man in 
helping speed up the tapping operation, and helps re- 
duce the hazard of a hard tap hole. In former years 
hard tap holes had to be slowly and laboriously 
sledged open. Now in a few mintues frozen metal is 
melted out of the hole with an oxygen lance. The 
metal from the furnace runs quite rapidly through 
the tap hole into a brick-lined spout and then drops” 
into a welded, brick-lined steel ladle, suspended from 
a 200 to 250 ton ladle crane. (See Fig. 24) During 
this operation crushed ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, 
ferrophosphorus, carbon in the form of coke or 
anthracite coal, aluminum, and other ingredients con- 
tained in bags may be thrown into the ladle—or they 
may, more preferably, from a uniformity standpoint, 
be added in regulated amounts into the spout or ladle 
by means of a hopper, operated by a long lever con- 
trolled by the furnace man. These ladle additions 
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In a steel plant where a high rate of produc- 
tion is essential to low-cost operations, delays 
are most costly experiences. Therefore, trans- 
portation and all other mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment must be designed ruggedly 
to withstand the inherent abuse of high pro- 


duction rates 


By L. F. REINARTZ 


Manager, Middletown-Hamilton Division 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, O. 


are made to meet physical and chemical specifica- 
tions of the resulting steel ingots. In some types of 
high carbon or alloy steel, part of the ferromangan- 
ese is added in the furnace before tapping to insure 
greater uniformity of manganese analysis in the fin- 
ished steel. 

Slag, being lighter than molten metal, runs out of 
the furnace last. It is important to have the tap- 
hole small enough, and of proper length and shape, 
so that as little slag mixes with metal as possible 
during tapping operations. Ladles are designed, and 
charges made of such size that very little slag, say 
4 to 8 inches, remains on top of the metal in the ladle 
when all the heat has run out of the furnace. This 
procedure is followed to improve ladle lining life 
(12 to 15 heats average) because low carbon slags 
cut brick work badly. Excess slag runs off through 
a spout on top of the ladle into a slag pot. Slag pots 
vary from 250 to 450 cubic feet capacity, depending 
on furnace size. Slag is allowed to cool, taken by 
train to a slag dump, broken up and, in many cases, 
some of it, in crushed form, is returned to the blast 
furnace department where it is charged with the iron 
ore and other materials to recover the iron from iron 
oxide contained in the slag. Low carbon slags will 
approximate 20 per cent of the weight of metal which 
is tapped from the furnace, and will average about 
18 to 25 per cent FeO. Slag ladle and car shown in 
Fig. 25. 

Normally, it requires from 214 to 314 hours to 
charge the scrap into a 150 to 200-ton open hearth 
furnace. Addition of hot metal may require another 
1 to 2 hours. Heats are melted and ready to work in 
about 8 to 10 hours from time of charge. Total 
heat time, from charge to tap, will be from 10 to 12 
hours with a production of 12 to 20 tons per hour, 
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Fig. 25—Safety spacer car and 400 cubic foot slag 

ladle and car. Note large cylinder for storing com- 

pressed air used for dumping ladles and safety cab 
for men 


depending on furnace design and size, amount of hot 
metal charged, kind of fuel used, and skill of per- 
sonnel involved. 

Open hearth pit operations may help improve 
or seriously injure steel quality, depending on type 
of equipment in use and the skili of personnel. 

After a heat of steel has been transferred on in- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 





| NUMBER Another in a continuing series of 
articles on the making of steel and 
finishing it into products ready for 
the consumer. Each article is written | 


| 3 by an outstanding authority in his | 
| OF SERIES ° - particular field. 
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got cars from the open hearth pit to the stripper 
crane, molds are stripped, that is, they are lifted 
from the ingots and set on another set of stools 
on ingot buggies on an adjacent track. (See Fig. 26) 
It is necessary to take this drag of empty mold 
buggies to a mold preparation yard where, from a 
repair platform, molds and stools are scraped, and 
all steel and iron oxide particles removed. Molds 
are then dipped in a bath of liquid tar, or a graphite 
mixture may be sprayed on inside walls of molds 
and on stools in order to prevent metal sticking 
when molten steel is poured into them. (See Fig. 27) 
Graphite coatings are preferable because noxious 
fumes are not created when steel is poured into 
molds. (See Fig. 28) 

Molds are next raised with an unique automatic 
lifter by means of a crane to have any debris blown 
away from the stools with compressed air by the 
ground man. The drag is shifted into the open 
hearth pit to the pouring platform—ready for the 
hext heat. (See Fig. 29) 


Fig. 26—Molds on stools on mold car. Lugs are for 
removing molds from ingots 
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To assist in stripping molds from hot ingots, most 
molds are made larger on the inside bottom cross- 
section than at the top. They are equipped with 
lugs or “ears” on the outside of the top for strip- 
ping purposes. Some heats of alloy or high carbon 
steel must be poured into big-end up molds which 
are equipped with refractory hot tops or cast iron, 
brick lined, hot tops to decrease the internal shrink- 
age or pipe cavity, which is common to such steels 
if poured into a regular big-end down mold. Special 
handling equipment must be provided in the mold and 
stripper yards to handle such a practice expeditious- 
ly and to avoid stickers when stripping molds from 
ingots. 

Solidifying ingots do not ordinarily stick to the 
molds because metal in the cast iron mold expands 
as it heats up, while ingot metal is contracting as it 
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cools from the liquid state. In order to avoid ingots 
sticking in the molds after solidification, it is, how- 
ever, necessary to cool molds to about 150 to 200° 
F before pouring again. Molds should be dried out 
if they become wet, in order to avoid explosions when 
teeming molten steel into them, and to avoid qual- 
ity difficulties because of the violent reaction between 
moisture and molten steel. 


Ladles may be round or oval. Modern tendency 
is to use oval ladles in order to expedite cleaning 
and removal of frozen steel, known as “skulls,” after 
a heat has been poured, as well as to decrease the 
ferrostatic head, that is, height of the metal in the 
ladle. This latter advantage decreases pressure on 
stopper rods and thus helps eliminate loss of stopper 
heads while pouring steel. Many modern ladles are 
of an all welded construction to decrease weight. 
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Fig. 27—Cleaning molds in mold yard from mo. 
cleaning car 


In making a ladle ready to receive a heat of «tec], 
it must be cleaned so there are no accumulations of 
steel, “skulls,” (particles of steel) or slag remaip. 
ing from a previous heat. The steel stopper rod, 
which is lined with round brick sleeves, and which 
has a graphite head fastened to the lower end, must 
be carefully assembled, according to rigid specifica. 
tions. It also must be slowly and thoroughly dried 
in a vertical heating oven before use. (See Fig. 30) 
Any deviation or carelessness in this operation wil] 
subsequently ruin even the best steel made in an open 
hearth furnace if the stopper rod assembly fails 
during a teeming operation. 

Before the ladle is placed under the furnace spout, 
a stopper rod is placed into the ladle. The graphite 
head rests solidly on a brick nozzle in the ladle bot- 
tom near one side, away from where the stream of 
steel might strike it. The nozzle is carefully placed 
in the brick-lined ladle, and tamped into place by 
use of clay loam or fire clay between the nozzle and 
the ladle’s brick bottom. Nozzles may have round or 
oval holes, which are from 1% to 3 inches in diam- 
eter and about 12 inches long, depending on size and 
shape of molds to be poured and type of steel being 
made. Fit between the nozzle and stopper head must 
be perfect to avoid leakage. Sometimes nozzle cups 
are ground to assure a perfect fit with the stopper 
head. 

Upper end of the stopper rod is fastened to a 
prong-shaped bent rod, known as a “goose-neck,” 
which fastens into the stopper rod lifting and low- 
ering mechanism on the outside of the ladle. From 
a safety standpoint, ladles must be thoroughly dried 
at a fairly high temperature, after being lined, and 
before steel is poured into them, to be sure no mois- 
ture from the lining operation remains. A ladle 
must normally be relined with brick after every 12 
to 18 heats. 

When a ladle is filled with molten metal, which 
practice takes from 8 to 12 minutes for a 150-ton 
heat, it is transferred to the pouring platform above 
the drag of molds. (See Fig. 31) The ladle man cen 
ters the bottom of the nozzle over the middle of the 
first mold, and opens the nozzle by lifting the stopper 
rod mechanism. Metal then flows through the noz- 
zle into the mold. The ladle man controls speed of 
pour by size of the nozzle opening, and by use of 
the stopper rod lifting and lowering device. 

He must avoid splash on the sides of the mold— 
by too fast or too slow a rate of teeming. “Killed,” ot 
steels which have no visible gas action in the molds, 
are usually poured more slowly than rimming or ef- 
fervescing steels. These latter steels are usually 
ones containing from 0.01 to 0.20 per cent carbon, 
without an excess of deoxidizers, such as aluminum 
or silicon, having been added in the ladle. These 
steels are largely used in manufacture of plate and 


Fig. 28—Spraying graphite into mold in mold yard 
from cleaning platform 
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strip steels. Too fast teeming means poor internal 
structure in the ingot. Too slow teeming creates laps 
and folds on the ingot surface. Experience must de- 
termine the right teeming speed for each type of 
steel being made. Ground ferrosilicon, ferrotitanium, 
and other additons, may be made to molds as the 
steel is poured into them. Aluminum shot, about the 
size of peas, is added to rimming steels in small 
quantities to control the rate of gas evolution (re- 
action of iron oxide and carbon in the metal.) The 
more aluminum added, the less the reaction and gas 
evolution, because aluminum reacts with iron oxide 
and neutralizes its action with carbon in the metal. 
During the teeming operation several samples are 
taken, by means of a long handled spoon, from the 
stream of metal as it runs out of the nozzle. The 
metal is poured into a test box and, after solidifica- 
tion, sent to the chemical laboratory for analysis. 
This analysis will, from then on, represent that par- 
ticular heat of steel. It is remarkable that a 3 to 4 
pound sample from a 180 ton heat can be so repre- 
sentative of the entire melt. 

Sodium and calcium fluorides may be added to 


Fig. 30—Vertical stopper rod drying oven showing 
exit doors and completed rods hanging in furnace 
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Fig. 29—Automatic lifting mechanism for handlin 
large molds in mold yard by craneman 


metal in the mold to improve the evolution of gas 
from rimming steels, containing about 0.12 to 0.25 
per cent carbon. Teeming steel is a hazardous op- 
eration. Ladle men must be equipped with blue 
glass goggles to protect their eyes against radiation 
from the molten steel and any metal splashes. They 
must wear hard hats, asbestos aprons and leggings, 
ais well as safety shoes. Thus equipped, they can 
safely handle this important phase of steelmaking, 

It requires approximately 25 to 30 minutes to 
teem a heat of steel containing about 180 tons into 
25 to 30 molds. Molds vary in size. Some plants 
may have as many as 10 to 20 different sizes which 
must be changed as schedules in the slabbing or 
blooming mill change. 

If a heat of rimming steel is being teemed, tops 
of the molten ingots boil very actively with the evo- 
lution of much gas and many sparks—a grand sight! 
The ingot starts to freeze from the edges towards 
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into To avoid structural failures caused 
lants by striking hidden stumps or stones 
vhich has been a major problem in the 
Jos development of farm tractors and 
tone implements. By converting to welded 
evo- design on key parts like axles and 
ight! wheels, manufacturing has been 
vards simplified and field breakdowns 


virutally eliminated. 


IMPROVES DURABILITY 


Experience shows that the welded 
designs have greater strength as well 
as exceptional resilience to severe 
mechanical shocks. Building the 
component parts from fabricated 
steel also eliminates the chance for 
any difficulties through inconsisten- 
cies in cast metals. ‘Thus, with welded 
design, greater product dependability 
is achieved to meet unknown and 


abnormal operational needs. 


SIMPLIFIES MANUFACTURE 


Substantial savings in manufacturing 
costs result in fabricating our tractor 
and implement parts with arc weld- 
ing. Less material is required since 
components are stamped from steel 





plate or machined from bar stock 





with high speed equipment. Arc 





welding is done on simple, quick 





Operating swing-type fixtures per- 
mitting fast downhand welding. On 
most jobs, no further machining 1s 
required after welding. 
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ARC WELDING CUTS COST 43% 
.»-builds a stronger product 


Fig. 1. Weight reduced 30% . . 





. cost cut 43%. Present design, all welded steel front axle. Has 


pressed steel channel frame and steel spindle housings. Inset shows former construction 


of cast steel. 

















Si 














Fig. 2. Stronger and more durable all welded 
steel front wheel for farm tractor now used. 


Fig. 4. Cost cut 62% . . 
ponent parts shown on table are located in simple fixture for welding. 


The above is published by LEAEs LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY ise interests of progres 


Machine Design Studies available to engineers and designers. Write The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. 62, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Fig. 3. Former construction had cast steel 


hub welded to rolled steel rim. 





. weight down 69%. Weld-fabricating a front tractor wheel. Com- 






















Fig. 31—Taking sample while teeming heat of rim- 
ming steel. Carbon dioxide gas is evolved together 
with sparks of iron particles 


Fig. 32—Movable floor crane on pouring platform 

for placing large cast iron caps on rimming steel 

ingots after partial solidification. Also shown are 

plates to be placed in bottom of mold stools to in- 
crease their life 





the center. When a square of open metal of a: out 
6 x 6 inches cross-section remains, a very hi avy 
cast iron cap, weighing up to 1000 pounds, if the jp. 
got, weighs from 5 to 7 tons, is placed on top of the 
ingot, often by means of a special capping crane. to 
stop any further evolution of gas which would create 
a very uneven or “bull head” top if it were not 
capped. (See Fig. 32) When the top is completely 
solidified, the cap is removed. The train of mold 
cars is transported by means of a locomotive to the 
stripper yard, which may be in a separate building 
or on a runway adjacent to soaking pit furnaces, 
Heat is stripped, as needed by the pit operators, or 
to make molds available for another heat of steel, 


In a steel plant where a high rate of production js 
essential to low-cost operations, delays are most cost- 
ly experiences. Therefore, transportation and all 
other mechanical and electrical equipment must be 
designed ruggedly to withstand the inherent abuse 
of fast production rates. Maintenance operators 
must recognize this fact and must have, in a high 
degree, speed, intelligence, enthusiasm and a spirit of 
co-operation to help prevent delays and minimize 
their effect when they do occur. That means inspec- 
tion of equipment must be carried on with a reali- 
zation of the importance of this function; men must 
be trained to see and analyze situations quickly; stra- 
tegic spares must almost instantly be available; re- 
pairs must be scheduled—and carried out carefully 
and with dispatch. In a seven day a week opera- 
tion—24 hours a day—there is little time out avail- 
able for repairs. An adequate maintenance repair 
headquarters should be provided where maintenance 
crews have available on the job certain tools and 
equipment—such as burning equipment, testing equip- 
ment for electrical work, drill presses, simple lathes, 
and a store room for constantly needed supplies. 
Departmental crews must be backed up by adequate 
help—readily available—from shop men when jobs 
beyond the ability of and the number of men arise, 
as they will from time to time. 

Here again a high order of co-operation and skill 
is required to speedily repair sections of front and 
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back valls, ends and roofs of furnaces, which burn 
out :> each furnace campaign progresses. The fur- 
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Fig. 33—Power conveyor for» transporting brick 
from charging floor to top of open hearth furnaces 


made in improving the techniques of operation and 
equipment for fast repairs. 

Ingenious devices have been developed for rapid 
teardown of furnaces; removal of slag from slag 
pockets—such as by use of dynamite, mechanical levers 
or bulldozers; gravity and power conveyors for mov- 
ing brick to various parts of the furnace from the 
charging floor or open hearth pit; as well as suction 
and other devices for removing flue dust from 
checker chambers and flues to the stack. (See Fig. 33) 


(To be continued) 
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bilized without use of radio-frequency 
energy, making filtering or shielding 


Couplings Speed Changes 


le avy 

e ine nace nen must schedule movement of cranes, trans- 
f the port::ion and other facilities in order not to hold 
e, to up ciarging operations—but still also give service to 
reate the bricklaying crew—quite a problem at times. Major 
> not brick repairs to furnaces are usually scheduled ahead 
letely of time. Great numbers of maintenance men, brick- 
mold layers and laborers are required to do such a job, 
o the and all their efforts must be co-ordinated with each 
ding other and the operations of other furnaces in the 
laces, department to return the furnace under repair back 
Ss, OF to the operating line in a minimum length of time. 
steel, Roofs may wear out or burn through in spots 
ion is or may be damaged by scrap charged into the fur- 
cost- nace by the charging machine operator. 

d all In such instances, a “hot patch” is made by the 
st he bricklayers. This operation is a hot, difficult assign- 
abuse ment. Considerable judgment, skill and ingenuity 
‘ators must, at times, be exercised to know how much of 
high the roof to repair, and how to fit new brick in to 
rit of the seasoned brick in the furnace roof. Roofs may 
limize have to be completely renewed every 150 to 250 
ispec- heats. Brick work of a furnace may have to be re- 
reali- paired from floor level up every 300 to 400 heats 
must (about every 5 to 6 months.) Furnaces must be re- 
stra- puilt from slag pockets on up every two to three 
e; re- years, depending on types of steel made, fuel used, 
efully skill of personnel and other causes. At such times 
ypera- necessary repairs to worn or damaged sections of 
avail- the steel work may be made. 

repair During recent years, through exchange of informa- 
nance tion by operators at the national open hearth regional 
S and and national conferences, great strides have been 
2quip- 

athes, 

oplies. 

“oe Welder System Eliminates 

arise, Radio Interference unnecessary. 

1 skill By using what is termed a “bal- 

ae anced wave” combined with a new 





built-in control, the radio interference 
caused by inert-arc welders has been 
eliminated from all such welders 
built by General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. Equipment formerly 
used for inert gas shielded arc weld- 
ing emitted a high frequency radio 
signal which was a source of annoy- 
ance to radios and commerical radio 
Services. 












The continuous signal is eliminated, 
it is said, reducing the duration of 
the welder-caused radio noise to a 
fraction of a second—an interval 
comparable to the effect on radio re- 
ception to the flicking of a home 
light switch. The balanced wave is 
Used to maintain a constant welding 
are. It eliminates the continuous use 
of high frequency voltages by bal- 
ancing the current with a bank of 
Series capacitors so that pure alter- 
nating current flows between elec- 
trode and work. Welding arc is sta- 
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Of Hydraulic Equipment 


Hydraulically operated attach- 
ments and accessories on materials 
handling equipment can be _inter- 
changed or serviced in a short time 
with the application of self-sealing 
couplings being manufactured by 
Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. Ac- 
cording to the company, they were 
designed specifically for use with hy- 
draulic fluids. They allow fluid-carry- 
ing lines to be disconnected without 
draining the entire system or without 
the inclusion of air upon reconnec- 
tion. 

In actual practice, the coupling has 
been connected and disconnected in 
less than 30 seconds, it is stated. It 
is furnished with either a hex or 
wing-type coupling nut, either per- 
mitting the hydraulic lines to be con- 
nected without special tools, even 
when lines are pressurized. 


Standard Recommends 
Gray for Machinery 


Although not recommending that 
gray necessarily be used, a proposed 
standard for gray finishes for indus- 
trial apparatus and equipment does 
suggest that when such apparatus is 
painted gray the use of standard 
shades will help in matching the 
shade desired and in providing better 
color harmony. Four shades of gray 
are recommended in the proposed 
standard, now being circulated for 
comment and trial use by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, New 
York. 


Grays are described according to 
number and Munsell notation. For 
additional convenience, color chips 
have been prepared. The standard 
provides for the use of the chips as 
secondary standards and recommends 
tolerances for both the secondary 
standards and the spectrophotometic 
work. Gloss and texture also are rec- 
ommended in the standard, desig- 
nated as Z55, available from the as- 
sociation. 
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TRY UWS FIRST ' 


— when you need 
alloy steels 





HEN you can rely on getting alloy steels man- 
ee to a Guaranteed Minimum Harden- 
\ ability; on the prompt filling of your orders; and on 
~~ additional metallurgical service in the form of a 


aN Heat Treatment Guide with each shipment. In this 
‘ ay | : >» guide, users of U-S-S Carilloy Steels are given 
NW . Yb specific data on the composition, po- 


: tential physical properties and recom- 
mended heat treatment temperatures 


: n> : ~ to help them obtain the maximum 
. R \ performance from the steel we furnish 
; Qge on their orders. 












Contact the U-S-S Supply ware- 
house or sales office nearest you for all 
your alloy steel requirements. We 
welcome your inquiries for literature. 
There’s no obligation. 


TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
The more scrap—the more steel 








| Supply Company i, 4, Ill. 
< States Steel ' St. Chicago 4, 
Unites 19, 208 S. La Salle St « send us 


Wie s: $ Carilloy Steels. 
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free booklets 
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| Address 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE + MOLINE, ILL. + NEWARK °* PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS ~- TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY + PHILADELPHIA + TOLEDO - TULSA * YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
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New Products and Equipment 
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Work Positioner 


A load capacity of 100 pounds is 
claimed for the motor operated work 
positioner announced by Ransome 
Machinery Corp., Dunellen, N. J., 
Driven by a ‘hydraulic variable speed 
transmission and a %-horsepower sin- 
gle phase alternating current motor, 





the positioner permits all welds to be 
made in the downhand position. 
Table top of the model I-P rotates 
360 degrees at variable speeds, adjust- 
able from 0 to 5 revolutions per min- 
ute in either diection. It can be man- 
ually tilted through 135 degrees and 
locks at any degree of tilt by means 
of a worm and segment. 
Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Miniature Relays 


Automatic and remote control cir- 
cuit applications where space is ex- 
tremely limited are the uses for 
which Bulletin 102 miniature mag- 
netic relays, made by Ward: Leonard 
Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., are 
intended. Measuring 1% inches high, 
1% inches long and 1 inch wide, 
the relays have a metal base and 
solder type terminals. 

They are suitable for operation di- 
rectly on 115 volt alternating current 
of 60 cycles or on 32 volt direct cur- 
rent circuits. Silver contacts are 
rated at 3 amperes, 115 volts, 60 
cycles maximum for noninductive 
loads and are self-cleaning and self- 
aligning. 

Cheek No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Die Handler 


A die set 20 x 40 inches with a 12- 
inch shut height and pins engaged 
in bushings 4 inches can be taken 
apart and tuned over with the Die 
Flipper, an improved model of which 
18 being introduced by Moore Special 
Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, In 
addition, one diemaker can drill, tap 
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and try out, the punch holder and 
die shoe always being clamped se- 
curely to the machine. 

Addition of a rear lifting device 
makes possible the mechanical remov- 
al of the entire die bed or punch hold- 
er and the placing of either member 
on a rolling truck while work is be- 
ing conducted on the other. Machine 
also makes possible the counterbor- 
ing for heads of screws tapped into 






















the punch flange, a %4-inch drill chuck 
with long shank being available for 
this purpose. Radial drill capacity is 
1-1/2 inches and speeds are from 200 
to 1200 revolutions per minute. Also 
added to equipment available is a set 
of 10 Lassy tap holders and three 
Lassy tap spindles. 


Check No, 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tray Top Lathe 


Tray top light duty fixed gap bed 
Cintilathe, offered by Cincinnati 
Lathe & Tool Co., Cincinnati 9, O., 
is available in 15 and 18-inch nominal 
swing sizes, with distances between 





centers from 18 inches up in incre- 
ments of 6 inches. Motors supplied 
are of 2 and 3 horsepower, respective- 
ly. Carriage is provided with short 
wings on the headstock end and wings 
on tailstock are extended to provide 


adequate bearing surface on the bed 
as well as the necessary rigidity of 
the entire carriage unit. 

Capacity of the 15 and 18-inch 
swing machines is as follows: Swing 
over gap, 22 and 25 inches, respec- 
tively; approximate distance from 
end of spindle nose to end of gap, 
9 and 10 inches; swing over bed, 15% 
and 18% inches; swing over com- 
pound, 9% and 11% inches; gap face 
plate available, 21 and 24 inches in 


diameter. 
Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Mechanical Differential 


Small mechanical differentials meet- 
ing the need for an accurate control 
device for such applications as mea- 
suring and controlling relative speeds, 
speed sums and speed differences, ob- 
taining speed ratios between shafts, 
indicating and controlling torque and 
speed direction, etc., are being pro- 
duced by Milwaukee Lock & Mfg. Co., 
5074 North 37th St., Milwaukee 9, 
Wis. 

Differential is of the spur gear type 





and is available in either the open 
style (illustrated) or in the jacketed 
style which is grease lubricated. Fa- 
cilities are available to produce these 
small units in a wide range of sizes 
and with special constructions as as- 
sociated gears and gear trains, etc., 
to meet the varied needs of industry. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drilling Units 


Designed for incorporation in the 
construction of way type machines for 
drilling, boring and tapping and sim- 
ilar operations, are the model C2FT, 
C3FT (illustrated) and C4FT Hole- 
stee] floor type units, made by Na- 
tional Autematic Tool Co., Richmond, 
Ind. Dependent upon the application 
and production requirements, the 
units are arranged with standard sin- 
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gle spindle heads, fixed center multi- 
spindle heads or adjustable multiple 
spindle heads with either standard 
adjustable spindles or slip spindle 
plates and spindles. An electrically 
controlled hydraulic feed system pro- 
vides an infinitely variable feed se- 
lection with specified range. 

Bed is a cabinet type heavy box 
structure which prevents deflection 
under heavy thrust loads. Ways are 
of close grained high tensile cast iron. 
Head slide for mounting spindle head 





is guided on automatically lubricated 
bed ways and is provided with gib 
adjustment. Antifriction mounted 
spindle may be located in any posi- 
tion within the area of the head and 
a drive angle of 35 degrees or less. 
A delayed reverse and a step drilling 
attachment can be furnished, as can 
a remote control for setup. 


Check No, 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Barrel Plating Equipment 


Changes and improvements in the 
line of Mercil barrel plating equip- 
ment are being announced by Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. Vulcanized rubber tank lin- 
ings are again being used instead of 
sprayed rubber, used when the rub- 
ber supply was short. Changes in 
tanks includes two overflow outlets 
in rinsing units, dam overflow in each 
corner depressed 3 inches to facili- 
tate rinse water disposal, tank width 
increased and hangers in _ rubber- 
lined tanks equipped with stop col- 
lars. 


Single and double flexible dangler 
contacts are used on certain classes 
of work with reduced plating time 
and increased deposit thickness. All 
rubber cylinders are again furnished 
with green rubber parts. Monel cyl- 
inders are now furnished with Monel 
shafts, hanger arms and gears, this 
material standing up wellein contact 
with acid solutions. Oblique plating 
barrel changes include roller bearings 
instead of bushing on:the drive shaft, 
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gear housing redesigned to eliminate 
two gears and an idler shaft, vul- 
canized instead of sprayed rubber cyl- 
inder covering and a stronger chan- 
nel base. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cold Molding Press 


High speed cold molding of a wide 
variety of -parts is possible with 
the fully automatic, 15-ton capacity, 
rotary type press made by F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co., 5900 Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. The press is 
equipped with an automatic safety 
release and a pressure equalizer which 
prevents jamming and undue strain 
on the machine and punches in the 
event of an overload. 


With full pressure, applied from 
above and below, all cold molded 





parts are of high and uniform den- 
sity. Shouldered, flanged and other 
parts requiring different levels of 
compression are produced at high 
speed with minimum operator atten- 
tion. A core rod attachment can 
be furnished where holes or perfor- 
ations are required in the part. Press 
will take pieces up to a maximum 
diameter of 17/16 inches and a max- 
imum die fill of 21/16 inches. 


Check No. 8 on Reply-Card for more Details 


Hand Valves 


In addition to the regular horizon- 
tal lever, variations of hand valves 
manufactured by Numatics, Milford, 
Mich., include: Upight lever for 
steel mill use, manipulators, crane 
control or other places where an up- 
right control conforms to other con- 
trols; double chain lever for hoist 
control, door actions or installations 





requiring overhead mounting; ang 
V-cam or dog trip lever, for auto. 
matic reversing or reciprocating ar. 
tuating. 

Valves have combinaition side ang 
bottom port base to give mounting 
options. They are offered in both 
locking and nonlocking action, have 
soft lever action, 40-degree total 
movement, shielded lever mechanism 
and are noncorrosive. The valves can 
be permanently installed without pipe 
headers or mounting brackets. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Face Mill 


Added to the line of E-Con-O-Mil] 
standard face mills made by Gair- 
ing Tool Co., Detroit, Mich, is a 
heavy duty model designed for rough- 
ing operations where the greatest 
wear occurs along the periphery of 
the tool. Blades are set at an angle 
to allow greatest adjustment in a ra- 
dial direction. 

Extra heavy cutter bodies are 
made 8 inches in diameter and over. 
All sizes are equipped with the same 
size of tungsten carbide tipped blades. 
These are of three types, for cutting 
steel, cast iron and nonferrous mate- 
rial. They come finish ground, ready 
to use. 





Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Elevating Table 


A 30 x 30 inch top which revolves 
fully or can be locked in a fixed 
position features the 4000-pound ca- 
pacity hydraulic elevating table now 


being produced by Lyon-Raymond 
Corp., 6838 Madison St., Greene, N. 
Y. The top has a 14 inch range of 
elevation, the lowered height being 
28 inches and the elevated height 
being 42 inches. Portability under 
full load is provided by two heavy 
duty ball bearing swivel casters and 
two heavy duty rigid casters with 
§-inch wheels. 


STEEL Blan 





P. US. The 1949 advantages 


of Aluminum Castings by Alcoa 


Compare the cost of finished products when 
you think of castings by Alcoa! Held to 
close tolerances, they require minimum 
finishing from as-cast. And their light 
weight means lower handling costs 
through your production line. 

Alcoa produces sand, permanent, and 
semi-permanent mold castings. For more 
information and a prompt quotation, call 
your nearby Alcoa sales office (branches in 
55 cities) or write ALUMINUM Company OF 


Amenica, 2112 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Sandand Permanent-mold Foundries at Bridge- 
port, Conn., Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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PACIFIC COAST DIVISION. . Mathews Conveyer Company West Coast 
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Conveyer Post Mortem? 


: .. . they're mighty interesting, and more 


common than you might think. Just like other 
machinery that goes into heavy industry, conveyers 
sometimes break up under severe service. When 
that happens, there comes a series of shirt-sleeve 
sessions aimed at determining just why the job went 
bad. Sometimes it proves to be materials that are 
at fault; again, careless operators might be to blame; 
but much more often it develops that the equip- 
ment, for one reason or another, just wasn't designed 
heavy enough in the first place. But whatever they 
might prove—these long reviews of the details of 
a bad job—they are all part of the experience of 
seasoned conveyer people. 


Most steel plant engineers find that it is pretty 
sound judgment to depend on conveyer people 
who have many years of such experience behind 
them—people who started years ago handling 
“heavy” coils which weighed 8,000 lbs., and 
who today are building equipment to handle 
those which weigh 25 tons—people who know 
why the good systems stayed on the job, and 
why the bad ones couldn't stand the gaff. 


Give your heavy handling problem the attention 
it deserves. Take it to Mathews’ Engineers, and let 
them go the limit in building into the job the weight 
required, It will pay off in long, trouble-free service. 


MATHEWS CONVEYVERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN DIVISION. ....... . Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 








Operation is by a single speed hy. 
draulic foot pump developing 1009 
pounds per square inch pressure. A 
pedal release valve controls the low. 
ering speed. Table is suited for die 
handling and being portable, can be 
used to transfer dies between stor. 
age racks and presses. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lift Truck Attachment 


Hyster Co., Portland 8, Ore., has 
developed a Load-Grab attachment 
known as a box clamp for use with 
the company’s model 20 lift truck. 
Adaptable to the standard hydraulic- 
controlled Load-Grab as_ optional 
equipment, it includes box clamp 
arms for grasping the load, sliding side 
support assemblies which may be ad- 


justed to fit boxes of varying size and 
an overhead stabilizer bar to insure 
accurate stacking and to keep the load 
from shifting or separating. 

Box clamp arms are regularly 27 
inches long, but may be ordered in 
42-inch lengths. Loads up to 1780 
pounds may be carried and the clamp 
arms will spread from a minimum 
of 25 inches to a maximum of 62 
inches. They may be lowered to 
ground level. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Advantages of low friction, elimin- 
ation of binding and chatter, lasting 
alignment and solution of lubricat- 
ing problems are incorporated in the 
series B commerical grade ball bush- 
ings produced by Thomson Industries 
Inc., Manhasset, N. Y. Providing 4 
support for lineal motions, the bear 
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Bunting Authorized Distributor is carefully se- 





lected for his ability to serve you from a well-maintained 


. stock near you. He is backed by Factory Branch stocks 
— and by our main stock at Toledo. Ask him for catalog 
eA 3 of Bunting Standard Stock Bearings and Precision Bronze 
lamp Bars. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, 
of 62 Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 
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ings also impart long life and low 
maintenance expense to linear mov- 
ing mechanisms. 

Ball bushings employ the principle 
of ball recirculation, thus enabling 
unlimited frictionless linear travel. 
Use of the units frequently allows 
designers to scale down size of an 
entire mechanism as the free rolling 
antifriction characteristics permit 
lower length to diameter ratios be- 
cause of cocking and binding consid- 
erations. Ball bushings are being 
made in four shaft diameters of %, 
%, % and 1 inch. Additional sizes 
will be made. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Recessing Tools 


Development of a line of re- 
cessing tools designed for use 


on multiple 
is announced 


570 Broadway, 


spindle automatics 
by Maxwell Co., 
Bedford, O. Tools, 


known as Recess-O-Matic, can be at- 
tached quickly and utilize a telescop- 
ing draw bar for actuation, this con- 
necting to the back of the machine. 
Work set-up requires no cam change. 
Adjustment for locating recess is 
made in conjunction with feed cycle 
of cam and adjustment for recess 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


diameter is made on the tool itself 
by a microadjusting nut. 

Actuating mechanism of tool re- 
duced machine feed is a ratio of 
2.75:1 to recess cutter, Working 
mechanism is protected against chip 


and turnings and wear surfaces are 





hard chromed. Models 1-1/2-DB; 2-DB 
and 3-DB have maximum capacities 
of 2, 3 and 4 inches. Recessing stroke 
ranges from 9/32-inch on the smallest 
tool to 1/2-inch on the largest. 


Check. No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Extensions 


Slip-on fork extensions for Stan- 
drive power fork trucks made by 
Lewis-Shepard Products Ine., 271 
Walnut St., Watertown, Mass., make 








ee 


it possible for the trucks to handje 
loads of different lengths efficiently 
with the same truck. The weldeg 
steel extensions are available with 
ends of various styles: Tapered ends 
for handling rolls of paper; stand. 
ard ends for picking up pallets; chige} 
ends for handling bagged or other 
loose material; and others. 

Attachment is by slipping exten. 
sions over the regular forks and lock. 
ing them securely at the heel of the 
fork by means of a stud and latch, 
There is no side play, no forward and 
backward movement and no possibil. 
ity of raising off the fork. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Temperature Recorder 


As*many as 160 separate thermo- 
couple temperatures in succession at 
a rate of 4 seconds per point may be 
automatically logged with the Speed- 
omax instrument developed by Leeds 
& Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Because each 
point is checked at such frequent in- 
tervals, high or low temperatures 
which may develop can be spotted 
readily before serious trouble results. 

In case of trouble, the operator 
can cut thermocouples out of the 
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BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
TO DO THE TOUGHEST 
BLASTING AND PEENING 
OPERATIONS 
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There 


Tonight’s test is tough ... Doc Smith 
must get through . . . he’s depending 
on the miracle of American mass pro- 
duction and (unknowingly) on the 
3269 fasteners that give his car 
strength and stamina. 


Over 500 screws . . . 331 nuts... 
400 bolts . . . hundreds of rivets . . . 
furnish the forces that lock auto- 
mobile assemblies together. 


With this responsibility that fast- 
eners must carry, it is obvious that 


quality is essential. That’s why 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward makes the 
huge investment it does—in wire 
drawing mills of its own, in wire 
preparation, in laboratory equipment 
for extensive research, in advanced 
designs of equipment—all of which 
contribute to quality control. 


Fastener quality and production 
savings go hand in hand. It isn’t the 
initial price but the cost of using 
fasteners that counts. True Fastener 


Go 3269 Fasteners ! 


Economy lies in saving assembly 
time, reducing the need for plant in- 
spection, getting maximum holding 
power per dollar of fastener cost. 


True Fastener Economy contrib- 
utes to the kind of production sav- 
ings that puts millions of new cars in 
U. S. driveways every year. It is 
this type of contribution to major 
American industries that explains 
why—for over 104 years—RB&W 
has been making strong the things 
that make America strong. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


RB&aw 


Plants at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, ill, Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 


Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, Portiand, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


3269 Fasteners are used in I small American car 


GR PAA CL OCIA AAA 


104 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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measuring sequence in banks of 20 
at a time, until the instrument is 
concentrated on the particular group 
of temperatures in which he is in- 
terested. He can set the instrument 
to record any single thermocouple or 
to record all points continuously. 
Equipment consists of two parts, a 
recorder and a _ switch assembly, 
housed in separate cases. Recording 
starts when any temperature reaches 
a preset limit and an alarm is 
sounded. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Crane Cab Cooler 


Lintern Corp., Berea, O., in an- 
nouncing its improved crane cab 
conditioning equipment states that, 
in the new development, the con- 
denser unit is located at any con- 
venient place on the crane and the 





evaporator, or cooling blast coil, is 
placed in the cab. The two units are 
connected with refrigerant lines 
properly secured and _ protected 
against line breakage by vibrator 
eliminators. Advantages of the Aire- 
Rectifier unit are decreased engi- 
neering costs, high cooling efficiency 
in the cab, elimination of air ducts 
and greater ease and flexibility of 
installation. 

Condenser unit has not been 
changed. The air filter unit includes 
screen type and activated carbon 
filters and an electric heater for win- 
ter use. Evaporator or blast coil unit 
is located inside the cab and is suit- 
able for either wall or floor mount- 
ing or for attachment to the air fil- 
ter. Evaporator has all-copper cool- 
ing coil and a slow speed fan. 


Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 
a @ 3 


SANDING WHEEL: Model, 300 D 
sanding wheel, made by Merit Prod- 
ucts Inc., Los Angeles 27, Calif., con- 
sists of an aluminum body which 
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houses a cartridge of abrasive cloth 
containing six strands f ed toa 
single core. Shank is be to fit 
either a % or %-inch , Shaft. i 
Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNIFIER: Developed for magni- 
fying the hard-to-read Vernier scales 
on calipers and height gages, Stebar 
Co., Minneapolis 8, Minn., offers a 
new Magna eye. It is made in three 
sizes to fit most popular and widely 
used Brown & Sharpe and Starrett 
calipers and height gages. 


Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


DETERGENT: Known as Drex-Foam, 
a detergent that quickly and thor- 
oughly cleans dirt, grease and grime 
from automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
trailers, etc., is offered by Automo- 
tive and Aviation Service Division of 
Detrex Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


PHOTO-COPYING UNIT: A photo- 
copying unit that can handle auto- 
positive paper efficiently, direct re- 
production without negatives, repro- 
ducing accurate, uniform copies of 
printed or written matter is avail- 
able from General Photo Products 
Co., Chatham, N. J. It is made in 
three sizes. 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


TUBE FITTING: A self-flaring, leak- 
proof tube fitting that can be taken 
apart and reconnected many times 
without weakening the seal or dam- 
aging the flare is offered by Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. Known 
as Uniflare, it has only two parts. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


LOW PRESSURE CLAMP: A low 
pressure clamp for use with flexible 
conduits is announced by Flexible 
Tubing Corp., Branford, Conn. De- 
signated as Flexfast, it provides fast 
and positive clamping action over 
diameters from 1% to 37 inches, each 
size having a wide range of take-up. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIGHTING FIXTURE: A _ slimline 
fluorescent lighting fixture designed 
for commercial use and particularly 
suitable for buildings which have 
moderately high ceilings, has been 
announced by Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc. Designated as CSL-496, ii 
is an unshielded unit utilizing four 
T8 fluorescent lamps having a total 
power of 204 watts. 


Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


ACID PUMP: An improved foot or 
hand actuated pneumatic pump for 
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the safe and convenient transfer of 
acids and other liquids from carboys, 
barrels or drums is available from 
General " Scientific Equipment o., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Liquids flow 
smoothly, stép"instantly and come in 
contact only with’ corrosion resistant 
tube. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


TUBE CUTTER: Designed for use 
with copper, brass, aluminum, Bundy 
steel, block tin and lead tubing, hard 
or soft temper, the tube cutter avail. 
able from Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 7, Ill., will cut all sizes from 
1% to 1-inch outside diameter. It fea- 
tures free wheeling action. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O., announces an electrode 
for welding cast iron. Called Softweld, 
it is for depositing dense, soft ma- 
chinable welds in gray iron castings. 
It is a nonferrous electrode and oper- 
ates with soft steady arc on either 
alternating or direct current. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR COMPRESSOR: A vertical air 
compressor that saves floor space by 
having the tank upright and the mo- 
tor and air compressor unit mounted 
on top is offered by Grimes Co., Dal- 
as, Texas. It is available in three 
models. 


Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


RECORDING VIBROMETER: A new 
recording vibrometer which measures 
and records frequency, displacement 
and wave shape of mechanical vibra- 
tion is available from General Elec- 
tric’s Special Products Division, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIME RECORDER: An _ improved, 
fully automatic attendance time re- 
corder is announced by International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Employee inserts time card in 
receiver and registration is printed 
automatically. 


Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEELMAKERS are entertaining far more 
business than they can satisfy promptly but 
the signs indicate demand for steel is begin- 
ning to level out. 

For the first time since before the war the 
steel markets are assuming some of the char- 
acteristics of normalcy. Buyers are pressing the 
mills and warehouses less frantically for ton- 
nage. Here and there order cancellations are 
reported. Gray market operators are running 
for cover and slashing prices. Special steels 
are available for fairly prompt delivery. Cus- 
tomers’ credit ratings are being scanned more 
closely, and mills and warehouses are exerting 
increasing efforts in cultivating the better ac- 
counts. 


BALANCE— Slackened demand from some 
directions has stimulated hopes supply-demand 
balance in the major products will be struck 
soon. However, indications are balance still 
is months distant. The steel producers are 
holding large order backlogs and all the signs 
point to heavy consumption of items in critical 
supply for some time to come. Most of the 
large allocation programs have been voluntarily 
extended so that supply troubles of the general 
trade on this score will continue. The few order 
cancellations received by the mills to date have 
not affected the situation one iota. 


DEMAND— Expected rebound from the holi- 
day and inventory season slump has material- 
ized in only minor degree. Nevertheless, re- 
quirements for the leading products continue 
almost as pressing as ever. This is particularly 
true of flat-rolled items and pipe. The situa- 
tion is almost as bad in the large sizes of hot- 
rolled bars and shapes. Plates also continue 
on the critical list but a few soft spots in de- 
mand for this product are appearing, chiefly in 
requirements of truck and bus builders, boiler- 
makers and fuel oil tank manufacturers. Light 
bar shapes are moving at a slower pace season- 
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in the aircraft program is temporarily curbing 
demand for aircraft quality steels. 


PIG IRON— Foundry demand for pig iron is 
brisk despite the fact prices on iron and cast 
grades of scrap are now practically in balance 
at some consuming points. Expectations are the 
normal price spread will soon be restored for 
the first time in years with cast scrap falling $2 
to $3 per ton under pig iron. The urgent pres- 
sure for iron results from a desire of melters to 
increase the iron in their mix to-a more normal 
ratio. Demand for castings is lagging. 


SCRAP— Buying of steel mill scrap is exceed- 
ingly light with some brokers having virtually 
no new orders to work on at the moment. Steel 
mills throughout the country are estimated 
holding at least 1 million more tons of scrap 
than they did at this time a year ago. At the 
same time imports are substantial, in December 
totaling 105,524 tons from Germany alone. The 
greatest single factor in the present comfortable 
position of the mills with respect to scrap, how- 
ever, has been the moderate winter weather 
which has permitted large collections, unham- 
pered preparation and shipments. Over the past 
week prices on the various grades have been 
reduced further and there is as yet no sign the 
bottom has been reached. 


PRICES——STEEL’s arithmetical price composite 
dropped $1 further last week to $40.33 on steel- 
making scrap and compared with $41.08 for the 
like week a year ago. Weakness in scrap also af- 
fected the composite for pig iron, since a Buffalo 
producer’s pig iron price is based on the scrap 
market. Steelmaking pig iron price composite 
eased to $46.22 from $46.25 the preceding week, 
and compared with $39.22 for the like week a 
year ago. Composites held unchanged last week 
and compared with those for thé like 1949 week 
as follows on finished and semifinished steel, 
respectively: $97.77 and $78.59; $75.75 and 



















































































ally, and tool steel demand is lagging. Change $65.60. 
STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
JAN. | FEB. |MAR.| APR. | MAY | JUNE! JULY |AUG. SEPT! OcT. | Nov.! DEC. Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
TETTPTIT TIT TIT TIT rrr tri ty tit) tit; tr try tire in Leading Districts 
si Week 
- ar Pe ae ee Ended Same Week 
i J } | Jan. 29 Change 1948 1947 
95 ai w= | LA 
~~" Pr ‘ wd 9 Pittsburgh ....... 99 None* 93 100.5 
as ea Chicago 98.5 None* 92.5 90 
p 90 | ae oes Yr... __ 90 Eastern Pa. ..... 97 None 91 88 
S | { | Q Youngstown ...... 105 None 103 88 
a 85 te le cicleak ee IS Ss Se NS Wheeling ........ 86.5 —6 93.5 89 
3 Sei ee wee 3 Cleveland ........ 97 —25 95.5 95 
& | | | | a RENO ky Coe oe 104 None 81.5 90.5 
6 00)}——__-_ |__|. Se a a ee TES EEEMESE 
. rit Ht | si seed Birmingham ..... 100 None 100 99 
- | {Ad z New England .... 87 None 79 84 
pi PER gE et 5 Eee Si2| GRE FORMAN Pcl Cincinnati ....... 103 —1 97 91 
& = St. Louis ........ 84.5 None 78 62 
® OL nt EO a EO MR sabi | ae! ibe PS Biers Oe RN Soe ne 5 104 None 92 92 
} | } { } Estimated national 
65 Rae? Bees | Pa Fate ........... 99.5 0.5 95.5 93 
| 1948 i cele tiaeliasdial | ComveGet 1909 
(949 me | eves Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
ae! 20 / 8 ee wee 60 1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net 
g | | | | = tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. *Re- 
0 pistisitipitipiti titi Ty vised. . 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





Month Year 5 Years 


Arithmetical Price Composites* 
Ago Ago Ago 


Jan. 29 Jan. 22 Dee. 1948 Jan. 1948 Jan. 1944 
Finished Steel ............... $97.77 $97.77 $95.50 $78.26 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel .......... 75.75 76.75 75.75 60.46 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron os ++ MO22 46.25 46.29 38.50 23.00 
Steelmaking Scrap jai ee 41.33 43.25 40.75 19.17 
* STRAIGHT ARITHMETIOAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 


Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 








FINISHED STEEL 
WEIGHTED COMPOSITE} 


Dec. 1048 ........ 4.11778¢ 
Nov, Smee 266.2% 4.11778¢ 
Ook, TS aS 4.12950¢ 
Wee. 3G F os ecg a; 3.49055¢ 
Dee. Ws 2.38649¢ 








rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton, 


+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments 
products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by 


Steel Institute: Structural] shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; 


of following 
American Iron & 


and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 
wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per 





December, 1948 figure is preliminary, 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 
gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
. oe. ~f _—, Oct. Jan. Jan. 29, Dec. Oct. Jan. 
194 1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills....... 3.45¢ 3.45¢ 3.45¢  2.90c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $40,379 
oad on Ge ae ae ae” 2 Oo Baste, eastern dd. Wiiisddphis.... saaetl Sea? GEaY ete 
Bo wcncccses ; . , , . wa a . :. “ . 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.275 3.275 3.275 280 No. ? fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&8, sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 39.879 
Shapes, Chicago mills ,........... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 50.8002 50.67 50.67 41,871 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.4918 3.48 3.48 2.966 No, 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 46.25 46.25 45.13 38.60 
Face aie ole cc eee en ee ee Se Be 
es, BO WAUS .ccceceossccve le .40 4 pata Nn ne ‘ Ie 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.7256 3.71 3.71 S108 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 49.43 49.09 49.09 37.7% 
Sheets, hot-roiled, Pittsburgh mills. 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 Malleable, Valley .......+.--+++++- 46.50 4650 46.50 38.90 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 Malleable, Chicago ............... 46.50 46.50 45.38 39.10 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 50.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 163.00 163.00 163.00 151.09° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 ———ee 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 * F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.275 3.275 3.275 Scrap 
— cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4.375 4.875 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $40.00 $42.75 $42.75 $40.30 
right basic, wire, Pittsburgh .... 4.325 4.325 4.325 3.675 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 39.50 41.50 41.50 42.30 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ..... ~~ 5.775 5.775 5.775 4.625 Heavy melt. steel. No. 1 Chicago... 39.00 41.75 41.75 3° 05 
Tim piste, per Gate Sox, Pitts, Cl, GETS (Gh20 -O8ES UES Heavy melt. steel, No. i Valley ... 37.75 42.75 42.75 40.04 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 37.25 42.25 42.25 39.75 
Semifinished Heavy melt, steel, No, 1, Buffalo... be yr4 yg ged 4 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ........ 7. 3 . 
Sheet bars, mill ..............++++ $67.00° $67.00° $67.00° $53.57 cast, Chicago........e.---+-. 5700 7050 70.50 68.50 
Slabs, Chicago ............ eeeeeee 52.00 52.00 52.00 40.18 Cok 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 59.00 59.00 59.00 40.18 oke 
Wire rod J, to \%-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.05¢ ons neahive seca ounces nese $6.50 $14-08 sry 
nelisville, beehive foundry ...... 4 
Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 20,40 20.40 19.19 


* Nominal. 


basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-$105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66, 
Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller tnterests on 
negotiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
wag rae mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
., mill. 
Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $70, Conshohock- 
en, » 
Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $110-$115 per gross ton. 
Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 
Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, Inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- 
mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15¢ Monessen, Pa. 
One producer quotes 3.90c, Chicago base. 
Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not re- 
sulphurized, 7/82 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 
3.50c, mill. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.55¢, Ecorse, 
Mich., Pittsburgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 
4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, 8. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle; 4.20c, Ka City, 
Mo.; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.40c; Atlanta; 
5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 

Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Tll., 5.10c, Williamsport, Pa.; another interest 
quotes 5.35c, mill. 
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FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as 


noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.750, mill, except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 5.50c, 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00e, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 

berland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.25c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.35¢, St. Louis; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich.; 
4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, 
Conn., Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.50c; 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except 5.30c, Youngstown; 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.250, Minnequa, 
Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, 
except: 5.00c, Seattle. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; another interest quotes 5.35c, 
mill. 

Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa., 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 
3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.00c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; 5.65c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 
City, Ala.; 4.65c, Niles, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif., Kokomo, Ind. 


otherwise 
finishes and specificatiens produced at its plants. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c. 
Mich.; 4.70c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.95¢, 


Ecorse, 

Pittsburg, Calif. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, 0.; 
5.15c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Caitif., 5.300, 


mo, 
Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 
Scr Indiana Harbor, Ind; 5.55c, Niles, 0.; 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Stee! 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.000, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill; 5.45c, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.75¢, Pittsburg, Torrance, Caltf. 

Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 


4.80c, mill. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, I11.; 4.700, Ecorse, Mich.; 
6.006, Niles, O. 

Silicon Sheets, No, 24: Field: 5.150, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.950, Warren, 
O.; 6.05c, Niles, O. 

Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95¢c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15¢c, Granite City, Ul; 
6.45¢, Warren, 0.; 6.55¢, Niles, O. 

Motor: 6.70c mill except: 6.90c, Granite City 
Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O0.; 7.95c, Follansbee, W. 
Va., Toronto, 0.; 9.20¢, Brack 

Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 8.65c, Follan® 
bee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 7.70¢, Granite City, 


Hig! Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95¢, mill, except: 5.15¢, Youngstown; 5.25¢, 
Ecorse, Mich., and Conshohocken, Pa., mills. 
Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75¢, mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 625c, Young* 
town; 6.35c, Beorse, Mich. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 
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Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, Il.; 3.25- 
3.35c,* Sharon, Pa.; 3.46c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
3.60c, Detroit; 3.65c, Atlanta; 3.70c, West 
Leechburg, Pa,; 4,00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.25c. Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Min- 
nequa Colo.; 5.90c, Fontana, Calif. One com- 
pany quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


¢ Wider than 6-in. and 6-in, and narrower re- 
spectiv ely. 
Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less): 
4.00c, mill, except 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50c, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
425c, Riverdale, Ill; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
4.50c, New Haven, Corn., West Leechburg, 
New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. 
J; 4.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los 
angeles; 7.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.55¢c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, 
4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.000, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, 0., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- 
ton, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass, Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95¢, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.20c, mil, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
cago; 6.35¢, Dover, O.; 6.40e, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N, J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, $.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
$.20c, Chicago; 8.350, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn.,, Trenton, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 
C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, 0O.; 
10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, Chicago; 
10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J. 
Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass. 
figh-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4950, mill, except: 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.250, 
Ecorse, ich., milk Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
excepts 25c, Youngstown; 6.35c, Ecorse 
Mich., mill, 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

ic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 
(an Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
ib, 55 to 128 tb basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 


Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ml. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
% in., coating 1.C. 8-fb, $15.50. 


Plates 


jonstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.750, 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56c, Houston, Tex.; 5.80c, Fontana, 
rit, 6.50c, Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 
y, Mo. 
Floor Plates: 4.55¢c, mill. 
Open-Hearth Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
510¢, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 
Plates: 5.20c mill, 


h, Low-Alloy 
‘cept: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
token, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa. 5,400, Youngstown; 5.650, Ecorse, Mich., 
Sharon, Pa, 






Shapes . 

Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., Johns- 
‘own, Aliquippa, Pa.; 3.85c, Torrance, Calif.; 
4l5e, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, 8. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill. 
cept: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15c, Youngstown. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
acts or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
tie, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
~ Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Monessen, Pa.; 
mnequa, Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.70c, 
Portsmouth, ©.; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, 
Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, S. San Fran- 
‘isco; 5.40c, Shelton, Conn. One producer 
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quotes 4.50c, Chicago base; another, 4.50c, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.30c, Portsmouth, O0.; 5.65c, Sparrows Point, 
Md., Monessen, Pa.; 5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.300, — Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa. ; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 
4.95c, Monessen, Pa.; 5.10c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.15c, Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.200, 
Atlanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.15c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 
Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, 
Aliquippa, Monessen, Pa.; 5.55c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.60c, Kokomo, Ind., Minnequa, Colo.; 
5.65c, Atlanta; 6.20c, Pittsburgh, 8S, San 
Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 5.60c, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh, 
and Pittsburgh. 
Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Column 103, mill, except: 105, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109 Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 110 Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; 
117, Portsmouth, O.; 123, Pittsburg, Calif.; 
124, Cleveland; 126, Monessen, Pa.; $6.75 per 
100 pound keg, Conshohocken, Pa., Wheeling, 
W. Va. One producer quotes column 109, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh base; another, column 
118, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, tnclusive): 
Célumn 109, mill, except: 113, Monessen, Pa., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121 At- 
lantas; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 113, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
base; another column 114, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham. 
Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 125, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 126, At- 
lanta; 128, Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 8S. San 
Francisco. One producer quotes 127, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base. 
Fence Posts (with clamps): Column 114, Du- 
luth; 115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, Il1.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo; $123.50 per net ton, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Bale Ties (single loop): Column 106, mill, ex- 
cept: 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
110, Atlanta; 113 Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S§. 
San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh, 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
OHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Type Wire Strip, 
No. Shapes Oold-Rolled Sheets 
ns TET 50-28.75 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 


50-28.75 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 
303..... 31.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 
304...-.  30.00-31.25 35.00-35:75 39.50-43.00 
316......  46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 


b ’ 'y Sepen 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
410.....  22.76-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 
416.....  28.25-23.50 28.25-33.50 32.50-33.50 
430...... 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 
446.....  32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 

Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding— 
10% 20% 10% 20% 

308. 2.0% ouen ace 19.75 21.50 
304..... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
SIGs ee 32.50 36.50 
316..... 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
SAi. 20. BESO 27.50 
347... 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
405..... 18.75 24.75 die 
410..... 18.25 24.25 ‘ ee 
430..... 18.25 24.25 ; se 
Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 652.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 ° bes 90.50c 
18 4 2 102.50¢ 
18 4 3 114.50c 
18 4 2 9 168.50¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 ° 65.00¢ 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 é 69.50c¢ 
6 ‘ 3 6 88.00c 


Tubular Goods 

Standard Steel Pipe: Mil prices in cariote, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld 
In, Bik. . ln, Blk. Gal. 
Mereee 3B94%— 8% 1... 4 25- 
1% 12% 48% 27 
ae 37%- 9%- 1%.... 46%— 26 
39% 14 49 
Bewece St 4%- 1%... 442. 20~ 
36 9 49% 28 
, - 4749— 26%- 
Myissce. 40%—- 18- 50 29 


46 24 3% &4, 44% 22% 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 

In. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal, 

Zeuewe 29% 17% 38% 16% 27- fd 


381 17 
2%.. 42%— 20%— 41% 19% 324- 10%- 
43% 21% 41% 2 
3...- 42%— 20%~ 41% 19% 35- 
43% 21 41% 2 
3%&4 42%- 204%- 43% 21% 39%— 16%- 
46% 24% 43% 22 
5 & 6 42%—. 20%- 43% 21% 38% 16% 
44% 22% 48% 22 
Foal ceatd as spine iai.ce dhe |e ag 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in cariote te com 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Buté Weld 
In Blk. Gal. In, Blk. Gal, 
Misses. 40% eose 1%..0-. 46- 26- 
eee 38% daae 40 27 
Giw.. 35 wae 1%... 4%- 2BH- 
WYerere 40- 18%- Te 27 
42 19% 9. dics Oe 26 
Biseee 43 22%< 49 23 
5 23% 2% &3 47%— 27- 
1 - 45%— 25%- 4a, 28% 
47% 26% 3% &4 48%  .... 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seam! 


% 10 
Bi... 42% 20% 40% 19% 12 
19 
3%-4. 41%- 20- 42% 20% 37% 15%- 
45% 23% 42% 21 
5&6. 41%- 20 42% 2% 37%~ 15%- 
43% 
Bree 45% cee 44% 21% 40% 17H- 
22 44% 
10... 45 «44 TM 41 «18 %- 


12... 44 cose «648 20 40%—- 17T%- 


43 
Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mili price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal. 


%... 459% +95% 1%.. 422 +653 
My... +20% 452% 1%.. 415% 5% 
%... 410% 441% 2.... 4+ 7% $36% 
1 and 2%-3%+ 5 32 
1% +4% 432% 4.... List 

1%.. —1% 429  4%8 42 27% 
2... —3 28% 9-12. 412 87 


Boiler Tubes: Net base cl. priees, dollars per 
100°, mil; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 245 inclusive. 





o.D. B.W. — Ss : Elec. Weld 
In, Ga, H.R. oO.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 TB seecsacces 18.39-14.64 18.00 18.00 
1% 33 .weewee-e. «15-87-27 1B. 2 «15. 2D 
1% 8 16.45 127.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% 18 18.71 20-15-2202 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96  22.56-2466 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36 25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% 22 23.54-25.73 27-70-3028 22.83 26.88 
2% $2 25.79-28.19 30-33-83.15 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 27.33-29.87 32-34-85.28 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50 39.29-42.95 32.39 38.12 
3% 1 35.85-39.19 4220-4613 34.78 40.94 
4 20 44.51-48.65  52.35-67.22 43.27 50.78 
4% 9 58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 .... +. 
5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 2... ween 
6 7 104.82-214.57 123.38-184.81 .... ..«.- 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $96.58 
per net ton, Birmingham; $106.70, del. Chi- 
cago; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class A pipe, $5 a 
ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 

Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 108 Ib. 
mill, except: $3.50, Indiana Harbor, Ind., and 
Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mili, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $5.10 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.58 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mf. 

Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitte- 
burg, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill, except: 5.25, 
Pittsburgh, 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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Pig Iron 
Per gross Ton 
No, 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malieable mer 
Bethiehem, Pa., furnace .... $48.00 48.50 9.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ...... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
_... , 2 Ss eee 634 53.134 peas 
Philadelphia, del, ......... 50.3002 50.8002 51.3002 51.8002 
» TUTMACE ....00. 42.88 43.38 ° 
Cincinnati, del. ...cccccees een 49.43 ° eee 
Buffalo, furnace ............ 47.00 47.00 47.50 48.00 
Boston, del. ........ Conese 56.20 56.20 56.70 cove 
Rochester, del. ........... 49.35 49.35 49.85 50.35 
Syracuse, del. ............ 50.2065 50.2065 50.7065 41.2065 
GOhieago, district furnaces .. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. ........+. 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del. .... .... 51.28-51.78 51.78 cece 
Cleveland, furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Akron, del. 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace ... 75.00 case sese 
Dulmth, furnace ............ 46.50 46.50 47.00 
frie, Pa., furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace ..... 52.75 53.25 
Utah, furnace ...... 46.00 46.50 tyre 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. .... 54.0578 eee 
Portland, Oreg., del. .... cehie 54.0578 cael 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 ease 
Granite City, Ill, furnace ... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
ee eee 49.40 49.90 50.40 
fronton, Utah, furnace ..... 46.50 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace ...... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, 0., furmace ...... 42.50 aa e 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 50.00 50.50 51.00 
Toledo, O., furnace ........ - 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........0% 50.8230 51.3230 esis sen 
Youngstown, ©., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del, 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


t Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, Ill., East Chi- 


cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
6.61-7.00.. 60.75 9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7.01-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
F.ab. Jackson, O., per gross ‘*%n. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14,01-14.50%, $84.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falis; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Piglets, Si 16%, $91, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
0.45% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 

F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. ..$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos, 5 
and 6.) ' 


Low Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., $54; Buffalo, Troy, 
N. Y., $50; Philadelphia, $56.9786 
delivered. 
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Intermediate phosphorus, Central 
furnace, Cleveland, $51. 
Electrodes 
(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 
Inches———— Cents per Ib, 
Diam. Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
60 8.50 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b, shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, foundry.. 
New River, foundry ... 
Wise county, foundry.. 
Wise county, furnace.. 


Sulphate of ammonia ... 





Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


furnace. . $13.50-15.50 
16.00-18.00 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. 2., ovens. . $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. . 





New England, del.t. 23.35 
Chicago, ovens ...... 20.40 
Chicago, del. ..... 121.85 
Detroit, del. ........ 24 16 
Terre Haute, ovens 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.85 
Chicago, del. ...... 24.19 
Cincinnati, del. .... 23.66 
Detroit, del ........ 24.61 
» O., Ovens ... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. .... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ...... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
Me, AGO sacasnecs. 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens . 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens . R 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 21.00 
Portsmouth, U., ovens 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ..... 20.65 
Detroit, del. ........ *21.70 
Buffalo, del. ....... 22.75 
i ee eee, ey 22.98 
Pontiac, del. .... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 
Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; ft, $1.45. 2% Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 


works, 


Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
20.00 


Pure’ benzol ........ - 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees ... 
Industrial xylol ...... 


23.00-26.50 
20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
«++ $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 


(Effective as of Oct. 1) 


Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) .... 13.50 

Do., less than carlots 14.25 

Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 
(Effective as of Oct. 25) 


Naphthalene flakes, 


balls, bbl to jobbers, 


old use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
Ottawa, Ill., $100. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, O., 
Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., Oitawa, Ill., $66. 

Ladle Brick 

Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
$90; Beach Creek, Pa., $80. 

Silica Brick 

Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill, E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Utap 
Los Angeles, $95. : 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Ssproy) 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. : 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Ch. 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 


Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.0, 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 

Chrome brick or chemical-bondeq 
chrome brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91, chemical-bonded mag. 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 


(Base prices per net ton, f.0,b, 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 

Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, .dead-burned bulk: Bi). 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply. 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, Ww. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, 0., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, IIll., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
12.45. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 

(Any increase or decrease in R, R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec, 31, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ........ §7.60 


Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 
High phosphorus ........... 7.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. BE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract .... 16.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% .. 15.0 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ... 19.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
DOM cisccscdscacanecne 


48-50%, duty paid, f.o.b. cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 

Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles 
ton, 8S.C., plus ocean freight dij- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(8 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties i/ 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
WG Be. 0. .-cscanovsenaee 
48% no ratio ............ 31.0 


South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio ......$25.50-$26.00 
45% no ratio ..........+. 26.50 


48% no ratio ........29.00-30.00 

50% no ratio ...... « -29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.65 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio ........$27-$27.50 

48% no ratio ........... 30.0 


48% 3:1 lump .... 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rai!) 
GBM OS. iccscsvsarcisaces Sm 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., | 
MW do dwicsace eee Doe. qeie 
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MARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 





SHEETS 

H-R C-R Gal. 

10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. 
Boston (city) .. 5.84 6.64 7.84 
Boston (c’try) . 5.69 6.49 7.69 
New York (city) 5.73-5.80 6.73 7. 74-7.83 
New York(e’try) 5.53-5.60 6.53 7.54-7.63 
Phila, (city)... 5.72 6.64 7.53-7.58 
Phila. (c’try).. 5.57 6.59 7.38-7.43 
Balt. (city)... 5.46T 6.36 7.26 
Balt, (c’try)... 5.31t 6.21 7.11 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80 
Wash. (w’hse). 5.84-6.00 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 5.90 7.85 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85 5.75 7.70 


Pitts. @w’hse).. 4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.858  7.15-7.70 
Detroit (w’hse). 4.85-5.00§ 


Cleveland (del.)5.13-5.90¢{ 5.9 35 
Cleve. (w'hse). 4.98-5.75 5.75-6.16 7.20-7.95 


Cincin. (w’hse), 5.29 6.14 7.63 


Chicago (city). 5.20 5.9038 7.30 
Chicago (w’hse)4.85-5.05 5.758 7.15 
Milwaukee (city) 5.38 6.0838 7.48 
St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 
St, L. (w’hse). 5.19§ 6.098 7.29 
Birm’ham (city) 5.20§ ye% 6.60 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05§ eure ' 6.45 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 Bee 9.33 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55§ 8.05 8.20t 
L. A. (w'hse) . 6.40§ 7.90 8.05t 
San Francisco . 5.95% 7,15 8.05 
Seattle-Tacoma . 6.3537 7,908 8.40 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 





BARS- ——PLATES—— 
Standard Floor 
——STRIP—— H-R Rds. C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structural Carbon a” & 
+H-R +0-R 36” to 3” i” & up #4140 Shapes 36"-34" Thicker 
6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39  8,.24-9.74 5.54 5.89 1.34 
5.89 6.75 5.54 6.24  8.09-9.59 5.39 5.74 7.19 
6.08-6,28 5.73 6.58 8.67  5.52-5.78 5.98 7.48 
5.88-6, 08 5.53 6.38 ... 5.82-5.58 5.78 7.28 
5.49-5.59 5.60 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53  6.76-7.19 
5.34-5.44 5.45 6.19 8.25 5.10 5.38  6.61-7.04 
5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
5.90 cad 5.91-5.95 6.61 Ph 5.85-5.89  6.05-6.09  7.50-7.54 
5.49 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.13 5.25 5.50 7.06 
5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 5.35 6.91 
5.00-5.35  5.95-6.00  4.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4.90-5.15  5.05-5.25 6.55 
5.00-5.35  5.95-6.00 5.45 6.17 8.12 5.45 5.65-5.80 7.10 
5.18-5.31 6.60-6.85  5.32-5.36 6.05-6.12 8.24-8.56  5.35-5.62 5.52-5.56  6.95-7.01 
5.03-5.16 6.70 5.17-5.21 5.90-5.97 8.24-8.41 5.21-5.47 5.37-5.41 6.80-6.86 
5.55 6.10 5.55 6.10 awa 5.40 5.64 6.94 
5.00  6.67-6.80 5.05 5.85 8.259 5.05 5.25 6.70 
4.85  6.52-6.65 4.90 5.70 8.109 4.90 5.10 6.55 
5.18  6.82-6.98 5.23 6.03 8.439 5,23 5.43 6.88 
5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0413 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
5.20 te 5.15 6.66-6.83 5.15 5.40  7.41-7.732% 
5.05 Fila 5.00 6.51-6.68 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.5820 
6.07 jax 6.12 6.92 oe 6.12 6.32 1.77 
6.75 9.50 6.20  8.00-8.50 ie 6.70 6.40 8.15 
6.60 9.35 6.05 7.85-8.35 coe 6.55 6.25 8.00 
6.7524 8.2518 5.907 7.55 10.2033 5.90 7.60 8.10 
6.703" ue 6.2017 8.153 9.453 6.3011 6.3537 8.4039 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ibeexcept as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; 21000 to 4999 


Ib; *—45@ to 39,999 Ib; «—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; 


'—~1000 to 1999 Ib; 11-1000 to 39,999.1b; 4%—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 1°—300 to 999 Ib; 3*—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
%—400 to 3999 Ib; 21400 lb. amd over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib; 2%—Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and alj quantities. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢t does not include gage extras; 3 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier; 


** as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; ¢t top level of quoted range is nominal. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.0.h. midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
triage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 


%-in. and smaller ; up to 6 in. in length. 35 off 
and % x 6-in, and shorter...... 37 off 
‘in, and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. .... 30 off 
TURN SLs 5 ee vins Go bece cdidaca SOO 


Plow BOE nine oh sities ¥ eR eE RO chime veee STOR 

Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter .......... 37 off 

Lag bolts, longer than 6 in, ........ -. 35 off 
Stove Bolts 


‘n packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 

A.S. f.0.b. 

A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
yin. and smaller .......... 410ff fuses 
%-in, and smaller ...... AES, CAE Fe 38 off 
WEE, sikndeon we nenieceet: 20 Oe oees 
WE eee oc is ies bs aa 7 off 
1-in-1%-tn, . 2... ce ees ana” ae ee 35 off 
1%-in, and larger ........ 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 

and shorter (1020 bright) ........ 46 off 
Upset (1085 heat treated) 

% and smaller x 6 and shorter.... 40off 

%, %, & 1 x 6-in, and shorter..... 35 off 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset 1-in. and smaller ............ 5loff 
Headless, %-in, and larger ........ 310ff 


Rivets 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger .......... 6.75¢ 
We GE En ccc cacctcsctcses OOS 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b, shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


January 31, 1949 


FERROALLOY PRODUCT PRICES 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton. $62, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §1 per 
ton lower. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $172; gross ton lots, 
packed, $187; less gross ton lots, packed, $204; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., or 
Welland, Ont. Base price; $165, Rockwood, 
Tenn.; $162, f.o.b. Birmingham and Johns- 
town, Pa., furnaces; $160, Sheridan, Pa.; 
$163, Aetna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast 
warehouses by one seller add $31 to above 
prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 
house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 
f.o.b, Chicago. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1%, or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
& 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max, 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢c to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c, De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per Ib of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35c; 250 Ib to 1999 lb, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 lb or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, F.o.b. 
ears Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn _ 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.6c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot 
10.25c, less ton 11.25c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1., lump, 
bulk 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


SM’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1l.ic to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices, 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, tom 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢e, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


““SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85¢c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


(Please turn to Page 126) 
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Secondary Ingot Metal Prices Ease 


Brass and bronze ingot and remelt aluminum ingot prices 
lowered by several producers due to weakness in scrap 
metals and decline in new business. 


New York—Undertone of the sec- 
ondary metal markets weakened last 
week, although major primary mar- 
kets remained firm. Sellers in ail 
branches of the nonferrous metal 
markets reported that buying pres- 
sure has eased, despite a continued 
shortage of primary metals. Offer- 
ings of refined copper, lead and zinc 
are not being made freely and con- 
sumers continue to get bulk of their 
needs on a quota basis. Weakness 
in the. markets is not expected to 
spread much futher since the govern- 
ment is anxious to build up its per- 
manent stockpile of strategic metals 
as rapicly as possible and will absorb 
quickly any tonnage made available. 

The trend is considered a healthy 
market factor, since industry is es- 
tablishing its buving policy on a more 
realistic basis than appeared at the 
vear’s end and when buyers were 
stampeding to get metals. Principal 
anxieties of the metal trade now are 
concentrated upon changes in credit 
situations. Many smaller metal buy- 
ers have become slow in payments, 
according to a leading metal seller. 


Copper—Bookings continued light 
in the domestic market last week due 
in part to the fact that Kennecott 
Copper Corp.’s properties in Utah are 
still idle pending settlemeit of the 
strike. According to trade estimates, 
bookings for January delivery ‘totaled 
about 100,900 tons. 


Copper & Brass Ingots — The 
leading producer in the Philadelphia 
district made further sharp reductions 
in prices for brass ingots last week. 
due to the decline in scrap prices and 
the continued scarcity of new busi- 
ness. This company lowered its 
prices 1-cent a pound on ingot Nos. 
115, 120 and 123 in the 85-5-5-5 
group; %4-cent a pound on ingot. No. 
245 (Navy M) and %-cent a pound 
on yellow brass ingot No. 405. 

Shipments of brass and bronze in- 
gots declined to 20,954 tons in De- 
cember from 21,731 tons in November, 
according to I. Glueck, secretary, In- 
got Bass & Bronze Institute. Total 
shipments in 1948 amounted to 279,- 
500 tons compared with 263,711 tons 
in 1947. 

Secondary Aluminum — Prices on 
some of the secondary aluminum 
foundry alloys were reduced last week 
by some of the leading smelters, re- 
sulting in wide price spreads. The 
market is now quoted as follows: 95-5 
alloy, 0.230 copper, 27.75c to 29.25c; 
95-5 alloy, up to 0.60 copper, 27.25c 
to 28.75c; piston alloys, 6-6 type, 
24.50c to 25.50c; No. 13 alloys, 28.00c 
to 29.25c; No. 356 alloy, 27.75c to 
29.50c. Prices held steady on other 
grades. 

Lead — Sellers have booked large 
tonnages of lead for February deliv- 
ery and are now about 75 per cent 
covered for that month. Although 
some consumers, such as battery 
makers, are geting as much lead as 
they require, others are still attempt- 
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ing to get additional allotments. 
These requests generally have been 
rejected. Supplies for March are ex- 
pected to be smaller than they will 
be for February. 


Zine — No letup in demand for zinc 
has been noted here. Producers still 
have no difficulty in disposing of their 
offerings, regardless of grades. Pres- 
sure for prompt shipment continues 
heavy. One of the factors in the sup- 
ply situation is the continued shut- 
down of the American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co.’s smelters at Fairmont 
City and Hillsboro, Ill., which have 
been strike-bound since Aug. 13, 1948. 


Tin— -Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has purchased more than 12,000 tons 
of pig tin against its first interim al- 
locations of 19,000 tons for the first 
half of 1949. Of the 12,000 tons, 
about 11,000 tons were guaranteed to 
be for Grade A quality and the bal- 
ance, Grade B. 


Platinum — The leading refiner of 
precious metals reduced its “official” 
price for platinum $5 per ounce on 
Jan. 24 to a range of to $91. The 
10 per cent iridio-platinum is now 
quoted $93 while ruthenium is quot- 
ed $88 to $91. 


Copper Output Dips in 1948 


Washington — Despite conditions 
favorable to maximum output of cop- 
per in the United States during most 
of 1948, mine production fell 49,000 
tons below the anticipated practic- 
able maximum of 875,000 short tons 
and was 3 per cent lower than in 
1947, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. The work stoppages of loco- 
motive workers at the Utah Copper 
mine of the Kennecott Copper Corp., 
Bingham Canyon, Utah, beginning 
Oct. 24 and continuing beyond the 
end of the year, was estimated to 
have been responsible for the loss 
of close to 50,000 tons and was vir- 
tually the only important factor to 
impede the obtaining of greater sup- 
plies from domestic mines. A similar 
strike at the same property in 1947 
curtailed output about 13,000 tons in 
that year. 

Output in 1948 was 826,000 tons, 
compared with 847,563 in 1947. 

Industrial demand for copper con- 
tinued at record peacetime levels and 
requirements for the government 
stockpile assured the absorption of 
excess supplies should any develop. 


Bauxite Production Increases 


Washington — Domestic mine pro- 
duction of bauxite established a new 
postwar record in the third quarter 
of 1948, according ‘to the Bureau of 
Mines. Output totaling 446,146 long 
tons (dried equivalent), was a second 
successive increase of 21 per cent and 
the greatest for any three-month pe- 


riod since the fourth quarter of 1944 
Over 96 per cent of the domestic pro. 
duction in the third period was fur. 
nished by mines in Arkansas. 

Imports of bauxite also set a new 
high record in the third quarter by 
increasing 2 per cent over the pre. 
vious quarter. Receipts from foreign 
sources together with domestic pm. 
duction brought the three-month tp. 
tal new supply to over 1 million tons 
for the first time in history. Surinan 
continued the leading exporter of 
bauxite to the United States, but 
Netherlands Indies showed the larg. 
est gain—132 per cent above its sec. 
ond quarter shipments, 


Aluminum Product Sales Dip 


Washington—Shipments of aluni- 
num wrought products in November 
amounted to 130 million pounds, the 
lowest point of the year, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, They 
were 6 per cent below the 139 million 
pounds shipped during October and 
compared with 133 million pounds 
shipped in November, 1947. However, 
shipments for the first 11 months of 
1948 at 1514 million pounds, were stil! 
19 per cent higher than the 1269 mil- 
lion pounds shipped in the like 1947 
period. The decrease in shipments 
during November was accounted for 
principally by decreased shipments 
of plate, sheet and strip, which to- 
taled 99 million pounds, about 10 per 
cent lower than the 110 million 
pounds shipped in October. 

Shipment of magnesium wrought 
products during November totaled 
532,000 pounds, a slight increase over 
the 519,000 pounds shipped in Octo- 
ber. Total for the first 11 months of 
1948, at 5,144,000 pounds, were 13 per 
cent higher than the 4,532,000 pounds 
shipped in the like 1947 period. 


Power Shortage Acute in West 


Seattle — Continued cold weather 
and snow have emphasized the crit- 
ical power shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest. The peak was expected 
Jan. 24, according to Bonneville pow- 
er officials, following a drop in the 
Columbia river flow. At the same 
time the power pool load increased 
from 2,880,000 kw to 3,041,000 kw. 
In answer to a request for conserva- 
tion, some industrial plants in this 
area curtailed operations last week 
and some unemployment resulted. In 
other plants, work hours have been 
shifted to reduce consumption at peak 
hours. The deficiency of the westem 
section of the pool is 300,000 kw and 
to overcome this a peneral saving of 
15 per cent is advocated by execu- 
tives. Meanwhile storage reservoirs 
are furnishing sufficient water to 
temporarily overcome the shortage 

Private company officials have a&- 
cused Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion of over selling its capacity to 
aluminum plants and other industries, 
the charge being hotly refuted. Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Lanhlie, Washing: 
ton, states: “Our existing power pro- 
duction is over subscribed. We face 
a critical need for additional generat- 
ing capacity. We challenged the 
Kast’s bid for industrial expansion. 
Now we must intensify our prepara 
tion to take full advantage of this 
industrial influx.’ 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Blectrolytic, 23.50c, Conn, Valley: 
Lake, ° .62%c, Conn, Valley. 


Brass (ngot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.50-22.00c; 
gg-10-2 (No. 215) 31.000; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
97.25¢; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 17.00-17.50c. 


Zino; ©rime western 17.50c, brass special 
17.75c, intermediate 18.00c, East St, Louis; 
nigh grade 18.50c, delivered. 


: Common 21.30-21.35c, chemical and 
corroding 21.40c, St. Louis, 


primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ipgots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.0.b, shipping point. 


secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (6-6 
type) 24.50-25.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 24.00-24.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
96.75-27.25¢; grade 2, 25.00-25.50c; grade 3, 
24.00-24.50e; grade 4, 23.00-23.50c. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Cc cially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb, and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex, 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade O, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, sn 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42,50c; shot nom.; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; 
“Ff nickel shot or ingots, for addition to cast 
iron, 40.50c, Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $90- 
$97 per 76-lb flask, 


: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 





Beryllium-Copper 
lb contained Be, 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.10. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per lb 
under 100 Ib. 


God: U. S, Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 70.00c per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $88-$91 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

lridtum: $110-$115 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 34.59; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.23; 90%, 36.88; red 
brass, 85%, 36.01; 80%, 35.66; best quality, 
35.33; nickel silver, 18%, 46.92; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.28; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 38.16; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.92; 90% 36.57; red 
brass, 85% 35.70; 80% 35.35, 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
37.60; commercial bronze 90% 39.54; red 
brass 85% 38.92; 80% 38.57. 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.88; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.52; 90% 37.17; red brass, 85% 36.30; 
80% 35.95; best quality brass 35.62. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b, eastern mills, 
Cl, 29.42%e, Le.l, 29,92%-30.05c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b, eastern mills, c.l, 29.60-29.85c, 
lel. 30.85¢; magnet, delivered, c¢.l, 32.75- 
33.50¢, 15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, I.c.1. 
33.50-34, 25c, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill ey 
0: 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 


9.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 eee eae 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0,008-0,0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47D 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 


Diam, (in.) —Round— ——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178S-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 
0.125 48.0 eee owe 
0.156-0.203 41.0 ree see 
0.219-0.313 38.0 ware Pee 
0.344 37.0 o és 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 aoe mer 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 eee eee 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ewe ons 
0.563 36.5 oes 41.5 
0.594 36.5 ae das 
0.425 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 é “ea 
0.688 36.5 ee 415 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 ‘ign 37.5 
1,125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1 34.5 ‘ 37.5 
1.625 33.5 we 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 oe ee 
2.125-2.500 32.5 on ose 
2.625-3.375 31.5 ove ow 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 
$27.25 per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full cofls, $27.25 per cwt; cut 
coils, $27.50. Traps and Bends; List price 
plus 70%. 


ZINC 
Sheeta, 22.00-22.50c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and 
over, Ribbon zinc in coils, 20.75-21.50c, f.o.b. 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 19.75-20.50ce¢ over 12-in., 20.75-21.50c, 


NICKEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 470c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c, 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib., 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


An- 
Aluminum timony Nickel 


Copper Lead Zine Tin Silver 
Dee, Avg. .... 23.50 21.325 17.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 
Nov, Avg, .... 23.50 21.325 16.580 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.655 
Jan, 3-27 ..... 23.50  21.30-21.35 17.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 


—_—, 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E, St. Louis; Zinc, 
Prime western, del, St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
Packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


January 31, 1949 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09c; cast, 30.12c. 

Copper Oyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
46.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
15.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25c; over 250 Ib, 25.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib. 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 275-Ib, 
or 500-Ib bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight 
allowed on barrels, or 3 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
Over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 lb, 63.60; 600 to 1900 
Ib. 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 39.25c, f.o.b. 
Cleveland; 39.00c, Detroit; 38.00c, f.0.b. Phila- 
delphia. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
lb kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
.s in 100 Ib kegs, 98.00c, f.o.b, Carteret, 
N, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib f.0.b, shipping point. 
Clean Rod _ Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
gvcnceucsees 21,180 21.125 20.375 


18.875 18.625 18.125 
Commercial Bronze 
95 cosccccvcceces 20.260 20.000 19.500 
90% ..rcmccccessce 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Red brass : 
85 wececcscececes 20.000 19.750 19.250 
TR. <cceeerneus e+. 19.875 19.625 19.125 
Best Quality (71-79%) 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Muntz Metal ........ 128.250 18.000 17.500 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 20.250 20.000 10.000 
Phos, bronze, A...... 22.625 22.375 21375 
Naval brass ......... 18.750 18.500 18.000 
Manganese bronze ... 18.750 18.500 17.875 
BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 coppér 19.50-20.00, No. 2 copper 18.50- 
19.00, light copper 17.50-18.00, composition 
red brass 15.50-15.75, auto radiators 13.50- 
13.75, heavy yellow brass 12:00-12.25. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 

No, 1 copper 20.50, No. 2 copper 19.50, light 
copper 18.50, refinery brass (60% copper), per 
dry copper content 18.25-18.50. 

DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 

Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No, 1 18.50-19.00, No. 2 17.50-18.00, light 
copper 16.50-17.00, No. 1 composition red brass 
14.25-14.50, No, 1 composition turnings 13.50- 
13.75, mixed brass turnings 8.75-9.00, new 
brass clippings 15.75-16.25, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 12.75-13.25, light brass 8.25-8.50, 
heavy yellow brass 10.50-10.75, new brass rod 
ends 13.25-13.75, auto radiators, unsweated 
12.75-13.00, cocks and faucets 12.25-12.50, 
brass pipe 12.75-13.25. 
Lead: Heavy 18.50-19.00, battery plates 11.00- 
11.50, linotype and stereotype 19.50-20.00, elec- 
trotype 18.50-19.00, mixed babbitt 19.50-20.00, 
solder joints, 23.00-24.00. 
Zinc: Old zinc 9.50-10.00, new die cast scrap 
9.50-10.00, old die cast scrap 6.00-6.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 65.00-67.00, block tin pipe 
83.00-84.00, No. 1 babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon 
tops 50.00-52.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 15.50-16.00, old sheets 
12.00-12.50, crankcase 12.00-12.50, borings and 
turnings 6.00-6.50, pistons, free of struts, 
12.00-12.50. 


Copper ... 
Yellow brass ........ 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant 


PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Hvy. Melt. $41.00 
No. 2 Hvy. Melt. ..... 39.00-41.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 41.00 
No. 1 Bundles A Pee 41.00 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 38.00-41.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 37.00-39.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.50-36.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 38.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 37.50-38.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 46.00-47.00 


45.00-47.00 
36.00-38.00 


Low Phos, Steel...... 
Heavy Turnings 


Cast Iron Grades$ 


No. 1 Cupola......... 54.00-56.00 
Machinery Cast ...... 63.00-66.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 50.00-51.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 49.00-50.00 
pO reer eee 63.00-64.00 
Brake. GRO. 6 «svsewin:d 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 





No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00 
A 65. ckdsstad 53.00-54.50 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 52.00-53.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Specialties 54.00-55.50 
Ce: US Ss <a 4 oon 54.00-55.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 56.00-57.00 
§ Nominal. 
CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.00-37.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-37.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 37.00-37.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 37.00-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings .... 32.50-33.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 43.00-44.00 


Heavy Turnings ...... 37.00-37.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 33.50-34.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 43.50-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Wo. 2 QGUOIR inc ccecs $60.00-61.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 57.00-57.50 
Biove Pus - ns c2+2s)% 57.00-57.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00-50.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-50.50 
IIRIUREE 6 Saws wensk as 70.00-70.50 
Brake Shoes ......... 53.00-53.50 
Clean Auto Cast....... 63.00-63.50 
No. 1 Wheels 60.00-60.50 
Burnt Cast 52.00-52.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 43.00-44.00 
R.R. Malleable 72.00-73.00 
Rails, Rerolling 60.00-66.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-58.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 60.00-62.00 
Cast Steel . .. 51.00-52.00 


52.00-53.00 
50.00-52.00 
58.00-59.00 


Railroad Specialties 
Uncut Tires 
Angles, Splice Bars 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Bundles. 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 33.50-34.50 
Low Phos. 45. 00-46.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00 
MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 37.50-38.00 


CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00 
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No. 1 Busheling ...... 34.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles .. 34.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 31.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 30.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 53.00 
Charging Box Cast .. 46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 45.00 
ee a OL TC LE 45.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 43.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 43.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 58.00 
Drop Broken Cast .... 57.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38.00 
R.R. Malleable q 62.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 55.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 


f.o.b, shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $32.50-33.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 32.50-33.00 
No. 1 Low-phos. 

Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


37.50-38.00 
32.50-33.00 
26.50-27.00 
26.50-27.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 27.50-28.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 30.00-30.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 39.50-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 53.00-55.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 53.00-55.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00-45.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 39.50-40.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.00-35.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.00-35.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel _— 35.00-35.50 
Low Phos, .. . 43.00-45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
) ee ee) re 51.00-52.00 
Mixed Cupola ‘ 48.00-50.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
Malleable sa . 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast. . 65.00-66.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 54.00-55.00 
PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50 
No. 3 Bundles........ nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-37.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 45.00-46.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 45.00-46.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 45.00-46.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Turnings 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings nom. 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 52.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 47.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... 50.00 
No. 1 Wheels 56.00-57.00 
Malleable nom. 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 


shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.00-36.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


No. 1 Busheling..... 7 34.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.00 
No, 3 Bundles ........ 32.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00 
Punching & Plate Scrap 41.00-42.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 41.00-42.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 41.00-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 49.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.50 
Malleable ..........--. 6.00-67.00 
BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.90 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 31.90 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 31.90 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00-30.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 37.50-38.50 
Punching & Plate Scrap 37.50-38.50 
Chemical Borings ..... 36.00-37.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 55.00-56.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast 49.00-50.00 
Stove Plate .....2..... 48.00-49.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.00-48.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 50.00-52.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$38.00-40.00* 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.00* 


No, 1 Bundles........ 38.00-40.00* 
No, 2 Bundles........ 37.50-38.00* 
No. 3 Bundles........ 37.50-38.00* 


Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00* 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.50+35.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 33.50-34.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 44.00-45.00 
Pruarchings | vg. s..esess 4.00-45.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 40.00-11.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 37.00-37.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 45.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 45.00-50.00 
20. 3 POOR. cases 50.00-55.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 39.00-42.00 
eee 59.00-60.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 55.00-57.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 44.00-45.00 


Angles, Splice Bars... 49.00-51.00 








* Nominal. 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-31.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-52.00 
Mixed Cast ......cc0. 48.00-49.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 43.00-44.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 55.00-57.00 
a eee ee 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ...... 64.00-65.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.00-49.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 53.00-54.00 
Uncut Tiree aoe eicse ss 44.00-45.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 47.00-49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

Ne. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 35.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 35.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 32.00 
Long Turnings ....... 30.00-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 28.50 


except where noted. 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 40.00-42.99 
Cut Structurals ...... 40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast ... ; 
Stove Plate ....66.-ee0 60. 00-62.09 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R, Malleable 
, Steel 
Rails, Rerolling ....... .00 
, Random Lengths 45. 00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 42.00-44.09 
Angles and Splice Bars 40.00-42.0 


weet ew ene 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *27.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. "27.50 
No. 3 Bundles ...... * 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings *18.00 
Bar Crops and Piate.. *27.50 
Cast -Bteel os i occne sss *27.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... *18.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 27.50 
iCast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-65.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 28.50 
PO are eee eae *34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 29,00 


 eF.0.b. California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29,00-30.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 
No. 3 Bundles ......+. 24,50 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punching & Plate Scrap 35.00 
“Cut Structurals 26. 00-28.00 


eeeeee 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast ... 45.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 35.00 
Stove Plate ........ 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50 
Matleable . ..cscseseces 40.00 
Brake Shoes ...... “0 35.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 40.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 37.50-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 28.50 
LOS ANGELES 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 27.5% 
Machine Shop Turnings 20,00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 33.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. ..... $37.50-42.50 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
* (Ceiling prices, delivered) 





Heavy Melt. .,...... $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles ’...... 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles .. 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap ....° 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ...... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ............ 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

POU oe ek WO hea 21.00 
Bushelings, new aaoenes, 

unprep’d ........... 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings .. 17.00 

Cast Iron Grades* 

Moe, 4 Cast’... sevens 48.00 
M6. 9 Calb ins 44.00 

* Removed from price control 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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40.00-42.99 

40.00 
Ss 
B0.01)-62.09 


B0. 0-62.09 
59. 00-61.00 


38.00 

nom, 
34. 00-65.00 
58. 00-59.00 
L5. 00-48.00 
t2.00-44,.00 
£0. 00-42. 00 


Handling bundles of reinforcing 
rod 65'0" long from gondola 
car to storage with cab-operated 



















The rod is quickly and easily 
handled by the overhead bridge 


5 ton Cleveland Tramrail bridge. 


in and out of this efficient storage 
area designed by Southern States 
Steel Corporation engineers. 


UNLOADS RAILROAD CARS IN 5% TIME 


28.50 ONCRETE reinforcing rods are handled out 

of railroad cars at the modern plant of the 
Southern States Steel Corporation, Dallas, Texas, 
to storage by a Cleveland Tramrail cab-operated 
transfer bridge in one-twentieth of the time re- 
-50-16.00 quired by hand methods. Thus only three man- 
: hours are now required to unload a car, whereas 
it formerly took 64 to 96 man-hours to do the job. 


Not only is time saved in unloading the incom- 
ing rod, but equally large time savings are made 


a = ee GET THIS BOOK! 

23.00 ae te : BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
21.00 a ; mage valuable information. Profusely 
19.00 i “ oe ‘ illustrated. Write for free copy 


27.50 
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7 FORMERLY REQUIRED 


in delivering rod from storage to cut-off machines 
and in loading shaped rods onto outgoing trucks. 

The bridge which travels on a 3-track runway 
is completely motorized, cab-operated and of 5 
tons capacity. It interlocks with 4 spur tracks at 
the cut-off machines where bundles of rod are low- 
ered onto roller conveyors serving the machines. 

The two hoists have a lift of 24 feet and are lo- 
cated on the bridge with the cab between. Rod up 
to 65’-0" long is handled by use of a lifting beam. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
7844 EAST 284th STREET, e WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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MARKET NEWS 2... 





ROLLS 
GEARS 
COLLETS 


CAMS 
ETC. 





THE ALLOY STEEL THAT’S 
MEANT FOR PUNISHMENT 


“M” TEMPER oil hardening steel was developed specifically 
for such vital, punishment-taking parts as dies, cams, collets, 
forming rolls, clutches, gears, etc. ““‘M” TEMPER effectively 
combines high hardness with maximum toughness, minimum 
distortion, extreme density and great strength — properties 
that ideally combine to resist wear and breakage. This grade 
develops the advantages of the powerful alloys — chromium, 
nickel and molybdenum. Moreover, “M” TEMPER has excel- 
lent forging properties and is readily machinable in the an- 
nealed condition. Although low in cost, ““.M” TEMPER has 
non-deforming properties comparable to, and in many cases 
superior to, much more expensive steels. 


WL steels are metallurgically constant. This guarantees 
uniformity of chemistry, grain size, hardenability— thus eli- 
minating costly changes in heat treating specifications. 






Write today for your FREE COPY of the 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Book. It contains com- 
plete technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. 


SINIWIYINOIY JONVNILNIVW GNVY WOOY 100L ‘NOILONGOYd YOs SONIDYOS QNV $137119 





OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, HEXAGONS, OCTAGONS 






WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJO tN c Warehouse Service 


CAMBRIDGE - CLEVELAND 


131 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. Sinorr. purrace 
CINCINNATI 


Iu Canada 
SANDERSON-NEWBOULD, LTD., MONTREAL. 
AJAX DISTRIBUTING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


and AISI 
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Sheets Strip .. . 


Needs for major grades stil! ex. 
ceed supply. Specialties are 
relatively easy 


Sheet Prices, Page 104 


New York — Demand for major 
grades of sheets continues active, not- 
withstanding falling off in ifica- 
tions in some quarters. On hot and 
cold sheets, galvanized and enamel- 
ing stock, overall needs still surpass 
supply. However, on some of the spe- 
cialties, such as stainless and silicon 
sheets, requirements are definitely off 
and deliveries are relatively easy, 
Most. producers can deliver stainless 
sheets within three to four weeks, 
although stainless strip schedules are 
more extended. In general, producers 
have little strip to offer for shipment 
before April. Silicon sheets can be 
had for almost prompt delivery in 
some instances. -One eastern seller 
recently had available a carlot of 
electrical sheets in popular grades 
which he offered to three of his regu- 
lar warehouse customers, without ar- 
ceptance. 

Electrical sheets which are now be- 
ing offered for March delivery in cer- 
tain instances were offered for no 
earlier delivery as far back as last 
fall. Some producers are now setting 
up quotas on a quarterly rather than 
a monthly basis; others are accepting 
tonnage almost as far ahead as con- 
sumers are willing to buy. 

The situation continues somewhat 
mixed with respect to the setting up 
of quotas on hot and cold carbon 
sheets for shipment after the first 
quarter. No mill has set up quotas 
for the entire second quarter, but one 
important producer in the past few 
days has established allotments on 
both certified and non-certified ton- 
nage for April. 


Boston -— Net effect of individual 
changes in flat-rolled demand is 
minor revisions in pattern of distn- 
bution without material influence on 
tonnage available under allocations 

Lower grades of electric sheets 
are showing some easiness and al- 
locations for second quarter reflect 
new patterns. There is less price cor- 
fusion in stainless with strip consid- 
erably tighter than sheets. 

Philadelphia—Sheet consumers Ie- 
port mill tonnage about as difficult 
to get as ever, although considerably 
more tonnage is being offered them 
in the gray market at prices down 
substantially from where they were 
last fall. Apparently quite an effort 
is being made on the part of gray 
market sellers to “unload.” Never- 
theless, gray market prices are still 
well above the mill market and, in 
fact, above foreign offerings, which 
also are meeting with considerably 
less acceptance. 

Cincinnati — Pressure for sheet de- 
liveries is well sustained. Any holes 
in schedules resulting from easing in 
needs of some consumers are readily 
filled. Some of the clamor for deliv- 
eries are coming from those who are 
backing away from the gray market. 
seeking to switch to regular sources. 

San Francisco — A few smaller 
users are showing tendency to order 
hand to mouth, but overall deman’ 
continues high and supplies are not 


sufficient ‘to fill all requirements. 
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Financially and technically competent concerns N 
prepared to operate an aluminum plant are invited 


* now to enter bids for the purchase or lease of the \ 
Silicon Government-owned aluminum plant located at \ 
ely off Burlington, New Jersey. \ 
sche, The plant, as originally designed, has a rated 
weeks, capacity of 108,000,000 pounds a year of alumi- \ 
les are num and aluminum alloys. The plant site consists \ 
ducers of about 69% acres, and is well located with re- 
— spect to markets and the handling of materials. \ 
ery in As this property stands, it is approximately 65% | 
seller intact. Any rehabilitation will consist of restoring | 
‘lot of Bp U a Tare! cele . N ma J m the property toa sound and practicable operating 
os condition. 
mut ac- TERMS: Outright sale will be on an “as is, where | 
elite is” basis. | 
in cer- he Offers for lease will be subject to the lessee’s | 
for no obligation of funds sufficient to re-equip and 
o— rehabilitate the plant for the production of alumi- | 
» than num pig or ingot, with the provision that no | 
epting rentals shall accrue or be payable until such time | 
us con- as such rentals, if otherwise payable, would equal 
the amount of authorized expenditures made by | 
—. the lessee and approved by the War Assets Ad- | 
7 ministration or its successor agency. 
e first Interested bidders will be given every oppor- 
quotas tunity to inspect this property and every co-opera- | 
my at tion in arriving at a decision. There is a brochure | 
nts on | available which gives the plant and property lay- | 
“i ton- | out, with illustrations and a general summary of 
its equipment content. The statements in the 
ividual brochure with respect to equipment are subject to | 
and is | qualifications by actual inventory check and latest | 
distn | inventory statements. 
nce on 
yom | NATIONAL SECURITY CLAUSE 
ind _al- SEALED BIDS | The sale or lease of this property will be made ' 
reflect subject to provisions of the National Security 
ce con: Sealed proposals for the por: | Clisens be et the Federal Government will | 
consid- chase or lease of this property | : ser = oak 
eit ‘he consivedat-ahe ed retain dormant rights to utilize the facility for | 
ers re- dicks halow aad 200 P.M | production under Government contract. In the 
ifficult E.S.T.. March 2, 1949 For event that this dormant right is exercised, the | 
jerably be ae my = \ Federal Government will consider the qualifica- / 
1 them appointment to inspect the : 
; down plant or to examine the avail: \ portly buyer or lessee to carry out such / 
were : . 
effor eghoemg Osage ‘ele. ' This facility is believed to be generally known / 
f gray h \ to the aluminum and metallurgical industries; this / 
Never- phone REpublic 7500, Ex- \ deocel ; ‘ , 
eo ail idasion: 3410. advertisement is for the purpose of opening upone / 
and, in \ of the few remaining substantial opportunities = / 
which ’ \ in the field for operation by private enterprise. J 
4 
et de- “ Fd 
y holes a 
sing in a“ 
readily 
r deliv- 
rho are 
narket, 
OUTCeS. ttt 
smaller 
order 
Jeman’ 
> ROOM 1406, TEMPORARY “I” BLDG. - WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


E ELM January 31, 1949 
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INTRAPLANT HAULAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


SPEEDS PRODUCTIONS—LOWERS COSTS 
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30 TON 





CENTER BOTTOM DUMP 


Trailer Type divided into two sections with rolling bottom 
dump gates controlled from locomotive cab. Car has 
self-aligning bearings, air brakes and standard safety 
equipment. 






60 TON 





SIDE DUMP ——— 
ORE TRANSFER CAR 


Two compartment hopper with separate discharge gates, 
independently operated from front and rear vision cab. 
Car is equipped with air brakes, self-aligning bearings 
and standard safety equipment. 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 





THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 





MARKET NEWS —_ 


Steel Bars... ° 


Two eastern cold finishers ad. 
vance prices 3 to 5 cents pe, 
100 pounds 


Bar Prices, Page 104 


Philadelphia — Two cold finisher: | 


of carbon bars in this district hay. 
advanced prices as a result of the 
recent application of the six per cent 
freight surcharge. The Camden col; 
drawer has advanced its f.o.b. mil] 
price to $4.50, an increase of 5 cents 
per hundred pounds, and the Spring 
City, Pa., interest has advanced its 
price to $4.48, mill on deliveries jp 
the Philadelphia district, an increag 
of 3 cents. Certain other easter 
mills contemplate an increase to off. 
set the higher freight charges on in. 
coming hot-rolled tonnages, but have 
made no announcements so far. 

While demand for cold-drawn car- 
bon bars is easier, cold drawers hay- 
ing to rely upon other companies for 
their hot bar material report their 
major concern is in obtaining enough 
raw material to meet their needs. 
One such cold drawer is booked ahead 
solidly for three months on the basis 
of the hot bar tonnage definitely 
promised. Practically all sellers are 
out of the market for the remainder 
of the current quarter, barring some 
occasional spot openings which arise 
as a result of deferments or, in a few 
instances, cancellations. 

Due to lessening activity in indus- 
trial construction, sash makers re- 
cently have not been taking in all the 
light bar shapes allotted. Tool steel 
demand still lags. Change in the air- 
craft program, with the emphasis 
shifting from jet planes to heavy 
bombers has caused a_ slackening 
in demand for aircraft quality alloy 
steels. Some district producers of 
heavy forgings have canceled semi- 
finished alloys of this character. How- 
ever, as soon as the adjustment has 
been made requirements should pick 
up and likely be even heavier, 

Boston —- Demand for bars has 
slackened, chiefly in cold-drawn car- 
bon and alloys. Where open tonnage 
has developed from cutbacks or sus- 
pensions, volume is usually disposed 
of without too much difficulty, Some 
forge shop tonnage has been cut back 
and an ominous note is in the report- 
ed cancellations by some textile mill 
equipment builders; one large shop 
lost domestic contracts reducing 
backlog from eight to five months. 
Bolt and nut requirements are less 
urgent and in making second quarter 
allocations a wider spread of tonnage 
involved is apparent; stainless bars 
are competitive with producers seek- 
ing orders, Carbon flats are in strong 
demand and warehouses who have 
become more conservative on cold: 
drawn intake are in want of flats. 

New York — One eastern producer 
of hot carbon bars is offering more 
tonnage this quarter, but supply ger- 
erally is as tight as ever. Various sell- 
ers are adhering strictly to original 
quotas which are smaller than for the 
preceding quarter. Cold-drawn cal- 
bon bar shipments are a little easier. 
Extra tonnage is snapped up quickly, 
generally when made available bul 
the overall pressure has eased. Job- 
bers’ stocks are in fair balance. Most 


| eold drawers are booked well into 
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nex’ quarter, except for spot open- 
o> due to deferments and, in a few 
insi.aces, to cancellations. 
pittsburgh—Cold-finished bar out- 
put remains limited by continued 
shoriage of hot-rolled carbon and al- 
loy bars. With some mill allotment 
schedules extending into the second 
quarter cold finishers contend there 
is no indication of improvement in 





rs ad. 
ts per 





i steel supply. Reflecting production 
of the schedules and continued heavy de- 
er cent mand, some cold finishers’ order 
n coli pooks are extended into the fourth 
b. mill quarter. Influx of new orders re- 
5 cents mains generally unchanged with a 
Spring slight easing in demand from the 
ced its machine tool and bicycle industries 
ries in being offset by heavier requirements 
icreage elsewhere. 
eastern Cleveland — Demand for cold-fin- 
to off: ished bars continues in excess of sup- 
on in- ply, although producers are receiving 
it have an increasing number of instructions 
tc delay shipments. Set-backs range 
m car- from 30 to 90 days. One cold finisher, 
rs hav- whose supplies of hot bars have been 
lies for rather meager, reported a substantial 
t their improvement last week in reeipts, If 
enough this higher level of receipts continues 
needs. while metalworking plants set back 
i ahead orders, this cold finisher soon will 
e basis have supply of cold bars in balance 
finitely with demand. Noticeable among those 
ers are asking that shipments be delayed are 
rainder screw machine product makers. Ton- 
gE some nage delayed is being diverted to 
h arise warehouses. Reflecting a difference in 
1 a few availability of mill supplies of hot 
bars, the shortage of cold-reduced 
indus bar flats is more severe than that of 
ers re rounds. 
all the 
1 steel ° 
the air- Wire eee 
—. Wire Prices, Page 105 
*kening Pittsburgh — Jones & Laughlin 
y alloy Steel Corp. advanced galvanized wire 
ers Ol product prices, effective Jan. 26, to 
i semi offset higher zinc costs. Galvanizing 
r. How extras on nails were raised 25 cents 
ent has to $3.05 per 100 pounds for 15 gage 
Id pick and heavier, and like amount to $3.55 
for lighter than 15 gage, in straight 
irs has or mixed carloads. Galvanized barbed 
vn car- wire was advanced $3 per ton or 3 
onnage columns to column 126; woven fence 
or sus- a like amount as follows: 9 gage, to 
hisposed column 122; 11 and 12-1/2 gage, col- 
, Some umn 117; 14-1/2 gage, column 112. 
ut back Merchant quality galvanized wire, 6 


rt- to 8 gage, was raised 15 cents to 


ile mill $5.40 per 100 pounds; manufacturing 
re shop grades up proportionately. 
vmod Boston — Incoming volume of wire 
ag orders has slackened, accompanied by 
re set cutbacks and delivery suspensions. 
be d This means revisions in distribution 
0 _ and in some cases freed tonnage is 
a a. not too easily shunted to other con- 
's ‘ sumers, Rope and upholstery spring 
eo wire is slow with some _ easing 
0 no in clock spring wire. Among the few 
n grades showing a reverse trend is air- 
craft wire and a few sjecialties. 

uce 
| ¢ more Cleveland — Demand for merchant 
sly gen Wire products is well sustained, with 
pus sell nails and barb wire in tight supply. 
original Slightly easier than those two prod- 
for the ucts, but still tight, is woven fenc- 
wm cal: . Demand for tacks has eased, re- 
, easier. flecting a decline in ordering by fur- 
quickly, niture makers. 
ble but San Francisco —- Demand for most 
i. Job- #@ Wire products has shown a seasonal 
e, Most decline. Supplies of wire products 
el] into are easily available in most items. 
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Gears 


last longer, 
cut replacement costs 





» « « @ “common-sense and dollars” reason for 





making all your gears from Ampco Bronze alloys 


You can count on Ampco Bronze 
to stand up under the most brutal 
punishment. This extra 

stamina is all-impor- 
tant im any gear— 
from a thimble- 
size drive fora 
fishing reel 
to the roll- 
ing-mill 
gear 











SAND-CAST AMPCO METAL—Mas- 
sive 2416 Ib. worm gear which plays 
a critical part in the "screw-down" 
mechanism of a giant size rolling mill. 


which is illustrated below. 
Whether you are designing a new 
gear or rebuilding old equipment, 
play safe by selecting the Ampco al- 
loy and form that fit your needs. 
Get a gear’that stands up under im- 
pact and fatigue with unbelievable 
resistance to wear—that outlasts 
any gear on the same job. Ask your 
nearest Ampco Field Engineer for 
recommendations and assistance. 














CENTRIFUGAL CASTING (including teeth)—Used as a boom 
hoist gear on large excavating shovel. 
fatigue, shock, and abrasion caused by dust, dirt, and loading. 


Withstands wear, 





EXTRUDED AMPCO METAL—Tiny drive- 
gears and level-wind gears for a fishing 
reel; designed to give perfect performance 
and service under widely varied conditions 













WELDED ASSEMBLY — An Ampco centrifugally-cast ring 
welded to a mild steel hub and web with Ampco-Trode 10. 











*CONTINUOUS-CAST AMPCOLOY—Bronze rim with die cast 
aluminum hub and web. This eccentric gear is proving its value 
by giving long, satisfactory service in many automatic home 
washers—and at a savings to the manufacturer. 


*Produced by American Smelting and Refining Co. under a patented process. 
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TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 
Please send me a free copy of your Bulletin 95. 
Name @e@eeteeeeeeeeeoeaeeeeeene 


Company..........- bedecceedeadedveces ececcececce oe 
Street Address........+0++: ood ed seses cbccdecneccceces 
City.. . eevee eet ) State. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. S-1 @ Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Field offices in principal cities. G-1A 
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Millions of LAIDLAW * 
Hamgers )eece 































made from 


Every year, thousands of miles of 
Keystone wire finds its way into the 
clothes closets and dry cleaning 
establishments of America in the 
familiar form of Laidlaw hangers. 


The wire used in the construction 
of Laidlaw Hangers must be gar- 
ment hanger quality . . . must hz ve 
brite clean finish for enameling . . . 
stiff enough to hold its shape... 
ductile for severe twisting. 


Keystone wire fulfills these speci- 
fications . . . just as it satisfies the 
requirements of hundreds of other 
manufacturers who demand quality 
wire for quality products. 


*Laidlaw Wire Company ” 
Peoria, Illinois fx cy 
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1USIC SPRING WIRE 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 105 


New York—Plates continue among 
the more stringent items. Consumers 
complain of difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies from the mills ang 
assert that jobbers have little to of- 
fer. Gray market tonnage is avai)- 
able at 7.00c and 8.00c a pound, but 
consumers show little interest in 
premium-priced offerings. 

Producers generally have not op- 
ened books for second quarter, al- 
though one leading mill recently set 
up quotas for April on certified ton- 
nage and one or two others are about 
to do it. Quotas on certified work 
for beyond April probably would be 
set up were it clear as to how much 
this tonnage will be increased, if any. 

An estimated 615,000 tons of plates 
will be required for a 30-inch, 1800. 
mile main gas line to be constructed 
from McAllen, Tex., to New York 
city, for the Transcontinental Pipe 
Line Corp. In addition, a substantial 
tonnage will be required for about 
400 miles of laterals. General con- 
tract was let recently to Fish En- 
gineering Corp., Houston, Tex., with 
construction scheduled to start on 
Apr. 1 at Jennings, La. The line 
will be fabricated by Consolidated 
Western Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


Philadelphia — While overall re- 
quirements exceed supply, soft spots 
in plate demand include trucks, house 
heating, boilers and ‘tanks for fuel 
oil distributors and domestic consum- 
ers. Lag in tanks is ascribed as part- 
ly seasonal. Needs of independent 
distributors are beginning to get 
caught up; as for domestic tanks, the 
lag in housing construction is hav- 
ing an effect. On the other hand, 
there is strong pressure for steel for 
storage tanks from oil producers to 
handle the current heavy output, with 
agitation still going on for a special 
voluntary allotment of steel for 
this purpose. Fabricators of large 
tanks, with long term contracts, 
are also still scrambling for plates. 
However, if they were to receive an 
adequate amount of plates, backlogs, 
which in some cases extend more 
than a year, would shrink rapidly. 

Truck requirements and those of 
motor buses and the like continue to 
decline Employment of one district 
truck builder is now only 25 per cent 
of what it was some months ago. 

On the whole, plate demand is stil! 
highly active, with considerable 
tonnage going into construction and 
maintenance, freight cars, heavy pipe, 
special equipment and a diversity of 
uses. Jobbers claim they cannot get 
nearly enough plate tonnage and, 
even in some lines in which there is 
currently a lag, a substantial tonnage 
is still being consumed. New con- 
struction requirements have leveled 
off some, but remain heavy. 

San Francisco—Heavy demand con- 
tinues to characterize the plate mar- 
ket, Supplies are affected by chan- 
neling of large amounts to large-di- 
ameter pipe fabrication. 

Seattle — Scarcity of plates is re- 
flected in lowered shop operations, 
one plant reporting no current back- 
log against one of six months a year 
ago. Several. attractive pipe jobs 
have been lost through inability to 
obtain materials. Mills offer no im- 


| mediate prospects of improvement. 
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Shot and Grit Prices Weaken 


REDUCED foundry operations have 
cut demand for metallic shot and 
orit cleaning abrasives 20 to 40 per 
sent. Due to reduced demand and 
jeclining prices of ferrous scrap from 
which abrasives are produced, some 
producers have cut shot and grit 
prices from $5 to $10 a ton. 
* Resistance to immediate price re- 
juction, however, stems from some 
relatively large inventories of scrap 
purchased at high prices and from 
inventories of the finished products 
made from the high-price scrap. 

One important producer is still 
quoting carload lot prices of shot at 
$117 a ton and prit at $125 a ton. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 105 


Pittsburgh—Demand for prime tin 
mill products shows no sign of eas- 
ing, with some sellers anticipating 
another record output this year. How- 
ever, a few small consumers are 
more inventory conscious and some 
resistance has been noted in moving 
off-grade “excess” tonnage. Less ur- 
gent demand for tin mill products 
is most pronounced in black plate 
“rejects.” This product was ad- 
vanced $9.50 a ton to $77 Jan. 1. 
Some warehouse interests report dif- 
ficulty in moving this item. No sales 
resistance has been encountered to 
date in the sale of tin plate waste 
wasters, despite the Jan. 1 price ad- 
vance from $3.70 to $4.25 per 100 
pounds. No relief from present tin 
coating regulations is indicated until 
the last half of 1949 at the earliest. 
At that time, it is expected that re- 
strictions will be modified. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 105 


Boston — Several structural steel 
contracts have been awarded on a de- 
livery rather than price basis; deliv- 
eres range from five to six months 
on medium~tonnage projects. Bridge 
in Maine promised for July was 
awarded on that delivery. 


Philadelphia — American Bridge 
C., Pittsburgh, was low bidder on 
about 37,000 tons of steel for the 
Delawame River Memorial bridge, near 
Wilmington, comprising about 32,000 
‘ons of structural steel, 4000 tons of 
cable and suspension rope and sev- 
eral hundred tons of grating, pipe 
tailing, etc. Three contracts were in- 
volved, with one covering 17,410 tons 
of towers and suspension steel work 
on Which American Bridge bid $6,- 
119,300 ‘and Bethlehem Steel Co., the 
my pollens $6,617,562. An- 

er covered 15,225 tons of super- 
structure, on which American bid 
$5,299,800 and Bethlehem $5,402,- 
i while the third contract 
covered about 4000 tions of cables and 
Suspension rope, on which American 
bid $2,311,485 and John A. Roebling’s 

Co., $3,314,113, the difference 
amounting to about $1 million. 

Washington — General contractors’ 
bids have just closed on the construc- 
ton of a building for the Federal 
Accounting Offices, this city, requir- 
ng about 8000 tons of reinforcing 
steel and 1500 tons of shapes. 
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This 16” x 10” Reel Block being driven through a Hors- 
burgh & Scott speed reducer is just one of many different 
types of machines and operations in steel mills where 
H & S has supplied equipment for transmitting power. 
For over fifty years H & S has furnished gears and speed 
reducers to the steel industry .. . designing and producing 
equipment that is accurate, dependable, efficient 

built to endure. 

Valuable information is at your service in our complete 
speed reducer catalog... 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


AND SPEED REDUCERS 


GEARS 
: LAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A 


CLEVE 


2 HAMILTON AVENUE 


511 
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RUEMELIN Fume Collector 


Removes Welding Fumes at the Source 


Why continue to let your employees inhale welding fumes? You can solve the problem 
quickly and efficiently by installing a Ruemelin Fume Collector. It produces a@ powerful suction 
that draws out noxious gases, smoke and heat at the source. Guards employee health, result- 
ing in less welder fatigue, therefore, greater plant output. Clears shop air with minimum loss 
of building heat. Covers maximum welding area vertically, horizontally and by circle swing. 
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Here a Euclid Crane “pays its own way” in this modern power house. 


The continual maintenance of power equipment is a big “MUST” which 
is made possible to a large degree and assured in this case by a Euclid 
Crane. 


The wise judgment of Euclid users is repeat- 
edly confirmed by years of reliable service. 






Write today for the Euclid Catalog. 








y mt P THE EUCLID CRANE & : 
Raise “Profits 1364 CHARDON ROAD - Biondi. 
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Shipped assembled, easy to install. 9 ft. and 15 ft. sizes (radius of swing). 


Free engineering service for your fume collector installation. Write for Bulletin 37-C. 








RUEMELIN MFG. COMPANY 


3882 N. PALMER STREET MILWAUKEE 12, WIS., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS — SAND BLAST AND DUST 
COLLECTING EQUIPMENT — WELDING FUME COLLECTORS 
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Basic Refractories Expands 


Cleveland—Basic Refractories Inc. 
has purchased an extensive deposit 
of magnesite in the Paradise Moun. 
tain range of Nye county, Nevada 
from the War Assets Administration, 
An adjacent ore dressing and calcip. 
ing plant and also a large rotary kiln 
and accessories from the government. 
owned alumina plant at Baton 
Rouge, La., were involved in the pur. 
chase. This will permit an increase of 
about 50 per cent in the company’s 
sales of magnesite refractories. The 
ore processing plant was operated for 
the government during the war by a 
former subsidiary of Basic Refrac. 
tories, Basic Magnesium Inc., to pro- 
duce magnesium metal. The Nevada 
production of refractories is expected 
to commence by July 1, at which time 
the company will occupy the unique 
position of producing a complete line 
of basic granular refractories. 

Conversion plans for the new Ne- 
vada plant provide for the addition of 
a second rotary kiln at a later date. 

Besides the purchase, the transac- 
tion with WAA embraces the lease of 
utility systems and a town that were 
constructed by the government to ac- 
commodate operating personnel. 

Property purchased and leased con- 
sists of 45 lode-mining claims com- 
prising approximately 800 acres, 10 
mill-site claims totaling 50 acres, and 
39 placer claims aggregating 4000 
acres. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 106 


Pittsburgh — Oven coke demand 
continues heavy for blast furnace and 
cupola use and in excess of supply. 
Some beehive coke operators lack suf- 
ficient orders to sustain full produc- 
tion schedules, reflecting a sharp re- 
duction in production by jobbing 
foundries. No weakness has devel- 
oped in foundry coke prices. 

Cleveland—Despite the decline in 
foundry business, the demand for 
metallurgical coke is holding up well, 
although some soft spots are noticed. 
Delivered prices are now reflecting 
the recent increase in rail freight 
rates. 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 106 


Cleveland—Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore eased slightly in 
1948 to 80,504,215 tons from 80,806- 
627 tons in 1947, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 
this city. Of these totals, the United 
States accounted for 77,611,343 and 
77,977,812 tons, respectively. Con- 
sumption in the United States to 
taled 7,125,104 tons in December 
compared with the corrected totals 
of 6,849,577 tons in November and 
7,029,976 tons in October. ; 

Blast furnaces depending princi- 
pally on Lake Superior iron ore oper- 
ating as of Jan. 1 totaled 177 in the 
United States against 171 as of Dec. 
1; in Canada, 9 against 8. Only 8 
blast furnaces were idle in the 
United States as of Jan. 1, compared 
with 14 as of Dec. 1 and being the 
lowest recorded since Dec. 1, 1947. 

Total stocks of iron ore as of 
Jan. 1 amounted to 39,460,497 tons. 
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Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 106 


Roston — Except for about half 
dozen larger melters, who are calling 
in nore patterns from subcontract 
shons, pig iron melt is well below 
peak; even this group is reducing 
overtime and cutting corners. More 
users are increasing ratio of pig iron 
in melts which is showing up in fewer 
rejections and better castings. Some 
are drawing on foreign iron stocks 
for this; delivery on much of this im- 
ported iron was made in October, 
costing up to $90 per ton, and this 
iron is being worked off now. There 
are scattered suspensions of ship- 
ments and currently pressure is down. 
Arrangement by which consumers of 
basic are securing tonnage iron from 
one upper New York furnace expires 
in May; this involves the Republic- 
Kaiser controversy over a Buffalo fur- 
nace operation, For a run of basic, 
Mvstic would need to stock 15,000 
tons of foundry for the fill-in period 
and while there is some pressure for 
this, doubt exists as to whether or 
not the Everett furnace can build up 
such a reserve. 

New York — Differential between 
foundry scrap and pig iron is narrow- 
ing rapidly, but scrap is still higher 
than pig iron. Whether the normal 
relationship, with scrap $2 to $3 be- 
low pig iron, will be restored soon, 
remains to be seen. 

Notwithstanding restricted melting 
operations, particularly at the job- 
bing foundries, demand for domestic 
pig iron continues to hold up well, 
due to price advantage and the better 
quality of castings that can be made 
with a higher ratio of pig iron in the 
mix. Interest in premium iron, such 
as foreign iron, is lagging consider- 
ably. Some importers are still quot- 
ing around $70 to $72 cif. on small 
lots and around $65 and less on round 
tonnares, but are selling very little. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron demand is 
brisk despite the fact prices on pig 
iron and scrap for foundry consump- 
tion are now practically in balance, 
with the possibility that shortly the 
normal relationship, wherein cast 
holds at $2 to $3 a ton under iron, 
will soon be restored for the first 
time in years. This readjustment 
comes as a result of the sharp weak- 
ness in cast grades over’ recent 
weeks. 


Continued strong pressure for iron, 
although not as urgent as a few 
weeks back, comes as a result of the 
desire of melters to increase the 
iron in their mix to a more normal 
ratio and thus get out better iron 
and enhance their competitive posi- 
tion. This comes even though de- 
mand for castings, iron castings in 
particular, continues to lag. 

In general, the lull has hit the 
newer foundries much harder than 
the older established plants. But even 
some of the older establishments are 
hard hit in certain lines, especially 
m soil pipe. Jobbing foundries, both 
old and new, have been affected 
rather sharply as considerable sub- 
contracting has been withdrawn. 
Foundry operations in this dis- 
trict, however, are at an average of 
four days a week. 

Due to heavier demands for hot 
metal by its affiliated producer of 
steel, one district producer of pig 
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iron recently curtailed its voluntary 
allocations of foundry iron and will 
also apply this reduced schedule of 
shipments to February as well. 


Pittsburgh—Despite a slackening in 
demand from small jobbing foundries, 
current supply of merchant iron con- 
tinues to fall short of the district’s 
requirements. One interest has been 
able to augment his inventories 
through purchase of about one 
month’s supply of foreign pig iron. 
However, this is the only purchase 
of this character reported among 
foundries here. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that additional basic iron will 
be made available for the open mark- 
et from an integrated producer, and 
iron from other areas may be offered 


here before the end of the year. The 
current price differential between pig 
iron and cast scrap, although nar- 
rowed in recent weeks, remains an 
important factor in bolstering de- 


mand. 


Cleveland—Because of a decline in 
some foundries are 
requesting that pig iron shipments to 
them be delayed. However, demand 
for iron is still great enough that 
sellers find no difficulty in diverting 


their business, 


tonnages to fill other orders. 


Delivered prices are now reflecting 
the recent increase in railroad freight 


rates. 


As a result of the decline in fer- 
Republic Steel 
Corp., whose pig iron prices at Buf- 


rous scrap prices, 








SEAVER 








Write today for blue prints and further 
information. We shall be glad to show 
you how this flexible, high efficiency 
—- system meefs ycur special condi- 
ions. 


CROSS-VENT 


CHECKER BRICKS 
—the /mproved Basket Weave 


for HOT BLAST STOVES—OPEN HEARTHS 
SOAKING PITS— 
WATER GAS SETS and ALL. REGENERATORS. 


GLASS FURNACES 


Basket Weave has proved itself over 
the years as the correct basic pattern for 
all regenerators. If alone, of all designs, 
has stood the test of time and is now ac- 
cepted as the only practical design. 


Now, Seaver Cross-Vent Checker Brick 
has brought to the Industry an Improved 
Basket Weave,—a design with all the 
proven features of the old basket weave 
PLUS additional new features:—a sim- 
ple method of locking to prevent twisting 
and spiraling—30% increased heating sur- 
face over plain basket. weave checkers— 
90% of the volume exposed—equalized heat 
and air over the complete checker area— 
turbulence and high heat exchange—and 
practically self-cleaning. 





The results from installations made have 
proved the great advantage of these new 
features secured by the Seaver Improved 
Basket’ Weave. 


The Seaver Cross-Vent Checker Brick is a 
simple rectangular brick with the upper corn- 
ers cut off making a double bevel self-cleaning 
shed roof, and a hole through the middle which 
gives additional heating surface and equalized 
heating and pressure over the entire area, and 
lancing openings if required. Made in stable 
shapes with the center of gravity below the 
middle, it is laid up in standard basket weave 
pattern, but due to a unique and simple cut- 
away section, each brick is securely locked 
top and bottom with other brick and cannot 
move in any direction. 








COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Consulting—Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals—investigations 
Management and Operation—Thirty-five Years Experience in the Industry 


Jay J. Seaver Engineers, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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falo have been keyed to the price of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap has 
reduced them to those of other pro- 
ducers in the area, $47 a ton for 
basic and No. 2 foundry and $47.50 
for malleable. 

Buffalo —— While demand for mer- 
chant iron continues to absorb ca- 
pacity production, sellers are foreed 
to revise delivery schedules to take up 
gaps left by lighter melts at several 
foundries. <A bit of surprise was not- 
ed as malleable operations among 
midstate foundries were cut. Motor 


casters curtailed melt when a leading ~ 


truck producer was reported operat- 
ing on a reduced basis. 

Chicago — Foundry operations will 
have to be cut back more than they 
have been before the iron situation 
eases appreciably, according to iron 
sellers. Instances where foundries 
are operating on a three-day week 
are rare and the tonnage that has 
been canceled on this account is 
small. Reinstatement of old quotas 
to customers when an independent 


furnace came back in blast recently | 


led to reports that the situation was 
not as tight as formerly, but this 
seems to have been discounted. Even 
with cast scrap prices falling, nearly 
all melters would find it more profit- 
able to use a larger proportion of iron 
if it were available. The iron-scrap 
ratio has been increased in some in- 
stances but still remains well below 
common practice before iron became 
critically short. Iron is not so scarce, 
however, that a big demand exists for 
foreign or out-of-the-district premi- 
um material. 

St. Louis—In contrast to softening 
signs the past several weeks, pres- 
sure for pig iron is increasing. Pro- 
ducers attribute it to an attempt by 
steel mills to further weaken the 
scrap market and to restoration of 
orders by a few foundries which an- 
ticipate an early end to their season- 

production slumps. Also some 
foundries supplying stove manufac- 
turers have turned to general job- 
bing work. There have been others 
who curtailed simply because they 
could not pay high materials costs. 
The lower scrap market has now put 
some of these back in business and 
they are reinstating pig iron orders. 
Overall, the pressure for iron is much 
stronger than a month ago. It is ex- 
ected to continue at least through 


ebruary, if for no other reason than | 


a 10 per cent reduction in output and 
allocations because of the short 
month. 

Dallas, Tex. — Lone Star Steel Co. 
denies rumors that it has made any 
change recently in its pig iron price 
schedule. The company continues to 
quote on the basis of $75 per gross 
ton, furnace, for No. 2 foundry iron, 
low phosphorus southern grade. 


Fears Scrap Shortage on Coast 


Seattle — F. B. DeLong, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Colum- 
bia Steel Co., told the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the Pacific 
Coast steel industry faces a critical 
shortage in scrap this year because 
of the end of the ship breaking pro- 
gram, He warned that western mills 
will require more scrap in 1949 than 
heretofore, predicting that the indus- 
try as a whole will set a new record 
this year by shipping 68 million tons 
of finished steel. 





Good 


about 
Burnishing 


From North, East, West and 
South comes NEWS that hun- 
dreds of metal processors have 
found Oakite Composition No. 
3 to be ideal for burnishing 
steel, brass, aluminum (wrought 
or die cast), zinc die castings 
and silver. 


Oakite Composition No. 3 gives 
rich suds in hard or soft water, 
lubricates smoothly to prevent 
metal - on - metal scratching 
rinses freely leaving no soapy 
film on work or balls, improves 
luster quickly at low cost per 


unit. 
§ we a & 


Write today for Special Report 
6705 giving complete details on 
Oakite Composition No. 3. Full 
of information about cleaning 
and bright-dipping metals be- 
fore burnishing and best meth- 
ods of keeping balls and barrels 
in good condition. 


Also, without obligation, ask 
about Ockite methods for: 


Precleaning in tanks 
Precleaning in machines 
Alkaline cleaning in tanks 


Alkaline cleaning in ma- 
chines 


Pickling 
Electrocleaning 
Pre-paint treatment in tanks 


Pre-paint treatment in ma- 
chines 


Steam-gun cleaning 
Paint stripping 
Rust prevention 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


30H Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. V.% 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 





| Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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Scrap .-- 


Scrap Prices, Page 110 


philadelphia—Buying of steel mill 
scrap is light, with various brokers 
paving virtually no new orders to 
work on at the moment. In fact, 
one large seller is confronted far 
more at this time with cancellations 
of unfilled contracts than he is with 
new orders. 

Steel mills throughout the country 
are estimated to have more than 1 
million tons of scrap on hand than 
this time a year ago and this is re- 
flected in the attitude of local dis- 
trict mills, some of whom also have 
a substantial cushion in the way of 
| receipts of imported tonnage. The 
largest eastern consumer is receiving 
foreign shipments steadily and, as 
was the case a month ago, still has 
more than 100,000 tons of scrap on 
the high seas. 

Some No. 1 heavy melting steel 
tonnage has been sold at $42 de- 
livered, down $1, with the market on 
this grade still weak. No recent 
transactions have been reported in 
No. 2 heavy melting steel or the 
other major grades of open-hearth 
scrap which continues nominally at 
$39.50 delivered. However, it would 
not prove surprising if the next trans- 
actions would materialize at $2 or 
more down from the present nominal 
level. 

Machine shop turnings, mixed bor- 
ings and turnings and short shovel 
turnings are fairly steady in price, 
but the major low phos grades are 
off $1 a ton on light trading. Thus, 
bar crops and plate, punchings and 
plate scrap and cut. structurals are 
now holding at $45 to $46 delivered. 
Electric furnace bundles also are off 
$1 to $43 to $44 and heavy turning 
to $42 to $43. 

The major cast grades continue to 
tumble, with No. 1 cupola cast, $50; 
No. 1 machine cast, $52; charging 
box, $49; and heavy breakable, $48. 
Unstripped motor blocks are down to 
$47.50; clean auto cast, $50; and No. 
1 wheels, $56 to $57. Some of these 
prices are nominal and represent 
more what sellers are willing to take, 
re what has actually been involved 
in es. 


Washingten — Shpments of scrap 
from Germany to the United States 
in December amounted to 105,524 
tons, an increase of about 25 per 
cent over November shipments. 

December shipments included 21,- 
560 tons of Army generated scrap and 
83,964 tons of commercial scrap. To- 
tal shipments of from Germany 
to the United States through Decem- 
ber amounted to 353,766 tons, All 
but 4000 tons of this amount were 





was available at these levels. One 
negligible sale at $39.75 for No. 2 
steel took place, but it was too small 
to really establish a market. 


Drastic weakness swept the cast 
market with prices plunging up to 
$7 a ton, No. 1 machinery was quot- 
ed nominally at $50 to $52, while 
mixed material was down to $48. 

Cleveland — Little activity pre- 
vailed in the scrap market here last 
week and prices on some grades con- 
tinued to show downward tendencies. 
Steel mills generally had remained 
out of the market in January. It was 
believed that if they did not come into 
the market in early February their 
reduced inventories would necessitate 
entrance by Mar. 1. To guard against 
declines, most buyers who have come 
into the market recently have been 


putting the heat to 
enclosure problems 


Gulld as high ae you want 


buying for delivery within a 10-day 
period rather than 30 days. 

Demand for cast scrap continues 
weak and prices on some grades have 
declined further. One foundry report- 
ed it is out of the scrap market for 
the first quarter. 


Detroit — First pronounced bear- 
ish turn in scrap in many years de- 
veloped last week, with open-hearth 
grades off $5 per ton, along with bor- 
ings and turnings. No. 1 low-phos- 
phorus bundles, sold to electric fur- 
nace melters, hold at a higher level, 
$37,50-$38, while low-phos plate scrap 
is off $3 per ton at $40 maximum. 
End of the month saw a cleanup of 
old orders at higher price levels, fol- 
lowed by the price break which is 
more severe here than in Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown, because of the heavy 








@ Furnace enclosure problems are simplified 
when unit suspended walls and arches are 


specified. 


Enclosures can be built to any height, width, 
or shape (using the principle of the modern sky- 
scraper). Refractory thicknesses are not propor- 
tioned to the heights of the enclosures; instead, 
temperatures govern the selection of standard 
B-L walls. With each tile individually suspended, 


none bear more than their own weight. 


Applications? Wherever heat must be controlled 
—for all kinds of driers and kilns and metal- 
lurgical furnaces; for boiler settings in power 
plants; for oil stills and cat crackers in refineries. 
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In a nutshell, the rest of the story is as follows: 
1. Walls and arches feature ‘‘built in’’ stabil- 
ity; any portion can be removed for replace- 
ment without weakening adjacent areas. 
Design provides for thermal expansion. 

2. Refractories are easy to replace without 
disturbing undamaged sections. Maintenance 
is simple, quick, economical. 

3. Construction is air tight; heat losses are 
reduced. Maximum iency can be main- 


tained and fuel used to full advantage. 

4. B-L engineers co-ordinate enclosure require- 
ments with problems of temperatures, types 
of firing equipment, and slagging and ero- 


The B-L double wall. 








Structural steel holds © 
castings which in turn | 
support the tile. Walls © 
can be insulated, or air = 
cooled. 


sion possibilities. 
Write today for more information. 


=" in the last six months of the 





Buffalo — While leading mill con- 
sumers remained on the sidelines last | 
Week, serap prices continued to skid | 
as dealers willingly lowered offering | 
Prices. A real test of prices is ex- | 
pected this week when dealers will 
endeavor to negotiate new contracts 
a present orders expire. Buying 
Support last week was virtually nil. 
Declines on No. 1 heavy melting steel 
were extended $1 to $2 to a range of 
$43 to $45. Another 50 cents was 
knocked off No. 2 material, which was 
quoted at $39.50 to $40. No sales 
Were reported, but dealers said scrap 






PIONEERS OF SUSPENDED CONSTRUCTION FOR INDUSTRIAL 


FURNACE ENCLOSURES .. . ee 5 Roe 
BiGELOW-LIPTAK 
Unit -Suspended Walhe+- Archeo 


BIGELOW-LIPTAK CORPORATION 
DIVISION A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO. 
CURTIS BUILDING e@ DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


1N CANABA | 
SIGELOW-LIPTAK OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO AND VANCOUVER 
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Perforated Strainers and— 








Hendrick is fully equipped to fabri- 
cate a wide range of products from 
perforated plate, that also involve shap- 
ing, forming, welding, riveting, braz- 
ing, etc. The pump strainer illustrated 
is a typical example. 


For such operations Hendrick has an 
exceptionally large stock of dies and 
patterns, complete tool equipment, and 


‘ WU 
\ Tale iy . Z ce 
thai 1 Lp ample forming and welding facilities. 





Write for detailed information. 
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HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals ° Cn 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 


Miteo Open Steel Flooring, 3ODUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site’”’ Treads and 


Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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MAN COOLERS 


TRADE 





e Ruggedly made to 
withstand severe use .... 
advanced designing in fan 
blades... . rigidly mounted 
and securely locked in place 
....well balanced and 
readily portable by over- 
head crane or auxiliary 
truck, Stationary and os- 
cillating types with either 
pedestal (floor mounting) 
or bracket (wall mounting). 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of Industrial 
Machinery Since 1873 


MARK REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 








freight differentials and the fact the 
Detroit area is a plus market. Loca] 
mills need only pay a little more than 
the Pittsburgh price, less freight fron 
Detroit to Pittsburgh, to keep scrap 
from moving out. Even so, there jg 
only mild interest in buying and g 
further slip in prices is expected. Re. 
ports that some outside mills haye 
abandoned the practice of ‘earmark. 
ing’ turnings and bundles for Feb. 
ruary suggest an early stop to this 
unhealthy practice on all prades o; 
serap and a return of prices to a true 
reflection of supply and demand. Cast 
scrap tobogganed finally as expected 
and, although No. 1 cupola material 
is quoted $10 a ton lower at $53 to 
$55, some brokers expect it to dip 
further, at least to the current price 
of foundry pig iron. 

Pittsburgh -—- Softness in scrap 
quotations continues, although level. 
ing off at slightly lower levels ap- 
pears in the offing. Steel producers 
are aware that too sharp a drop in 
prices will have a tendency to dry up 
sources from remote points and also 
discourage efforts by peddlers. A ma- 
por consumer recently purchased No. 
jor consumer recently purchased No, 
2 heavy melting dealer scrap at $39, 
No. 2 bundles at $38 and mixed bor- 
ings and turnings at $35.50. Same 
interest is attempting to establish 
a price differential of $1 between No. 
1 heavy melting and No. 1 bushel- 
ing. Until the market settles down, 
however, there is little prospect that 
desired price differentials as to open- 
hearth grades or between dealer and 
industrial scrap will be established 
on a firm basis. Since bulk of No. 1 
heavy melting steel is moving at $41 
from industrial sources, with $43 con- 
tract shipments generally completed, 
the price spread of $41-$43 is no long- 
er applicable. Only significant pur- 
chase of cast scrap reported for Feb- 
ruary delivery was machinery grade 
at $65. Foundries generally continue 
out of the market and sharp reduc- 
tion in offering prices is reported 
with cast quotations largely nominal. 


Chicago —- “Quote your own price; 
we'll be glad to sell you the material” 
could well be the slogan of district 
scrap dealers for steelmaking grades. 
The last buying prices for open- 
hearth scrap are so far out of line 
with prices which could be negotiated 
that the trade regards them as com- 
pletely unrelated to a future market, 

Cast scrap is in somewhat the same 
unsettled condition, with some scat- 
tered sales made below the prevailing 
spreads. Higher priced purchases 
have occurred, but in these cases 
some special conditions have existed 
as to quality. Some railroad scrap 
buying was noted last week, with 
prices generally off $2 to $4 on the 
various items. Malleable has nose- 
dived to nominal range of $59 to $60. 

St. Louis — Major scrap consumers 
remain out of the market, dipping 
into comfortable reserves in the hope 
another price drop will occur in Feb- 
ruary. Few orders are open. 4 
nage that is on order is moving well, 
since shippers fear it will be canceled 
if deliveries are not made promptly. 
Price level remains uncertain but soft. 
Inventories at mills and foundries 
are 60 days or above. One mill’s re 
ceipts of scrap from sheet customers 
are better than usual, which allows 
it to hold out of broker channels. 

San Francisco — Prices remain wn- 
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TRAVELLING 
TUBE CUTOFF 


FOR USE WITH 


WELDED TUBE | 
ROLLING MILL 


¢ Travelling head is electrically oscillated 
and synchronized with the mill to in- 
sure cutting to accurate lengths. 


e Can be readily installed on any mill, 





Write for complete information 
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changed on steel grades, but weakness 
in eastern markets has created an un- 
easy feeling here. Major mills report 
ample working supplies and show no 
tendency to exceed normal stockpil- 
ing. Cast iron grades have definitely 
weaker tendency and little material 
is moving. Long-range prospects in- 
dicate pradual increase in supplies. 

Seattle—Increasing volume of steel 
scrap is arriving at the mills and in- 
ventories are beginning ‘to grow. 
Much tonnage held back for months 
is being released. A consignment of 
excellent material has arrived here 
from the Alaska railroad. Mills have 
not announced any change in the 
price of $29. to $30 f.o.b. mill, al- 
though a reduction of 50 cents and $1 
is in effect at some outports. 

Cast iron scrap is ample for cur- 
rent requirements of foundries which 
report they are paying $40 for truck 
loads and $45 for car lots of No. 1 
cast. Mills are reported to be offer- 
ing $35, these prices indicating the 
market’s weakness, compared with 
the $50 level recently in effect. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — There has been no 
easing in the more popular lines of 
steel in Canada, although alloys now 
are readily attainable. Not much im- 
provement in supplies in the near fu- 
ture is expected unless there is a 
sharp jump in imports from the Unit- 
ed States. Production for 1949 is ex- 
pected to equal the 1948 record high. 


Demand for steel continues well 
in excess of supply and mills are 
booked solidly through first quarter. 
However, reported easing in supply 
in the United States is expected to 
bring some relief to this country as 
there are indications of increased im- 
portations, with some interests look- 
ing for the improvement in second 
quarter. However, Canada’s defense 
program will take a large amount of 
steel that formerly went into ordi- 
nary industrial channels, with the re- 
sult that production of conumer poods 
may be further curtailed. 


Demand for steel plate is ex- 
panding steadily with railroad roll- 
ing stock builders and agricultural 
implement makers being favored on 
deliveries. 


Carbon bars are under quota deliv- 
ery with the supply situation continu- 
ing tight. Producers of alloy bars 
are seeking business in export mar- 
kets. 

With a large part of the pig iron 
that formerly went to merchant melt- 
ers now being used in steelmaking 
operations, foundry interests report 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. 


Algoma Steel Corp., which supplies 
most of the merchant iron, is quot- 
ing base grade, 2.25 silicon and under, 
$44.50; malleable, $45.50 and basic, 
$44.50, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., which 
brings the Toronto price about $5 
per ton above this level. 


Scrap receipts by dealers are 
almost at a standstill. Practically no 
scrap is reaching dealers or consum- 
ers from rural districts and most of 
the scrap appearing on the market is 
from industrial plants. Steel scrap 
continues under price ceiling control, 
while cast scrap is being picked up 
by dealers at $44 to $48. 








Wear- and 


heat-resistance 
—together 


The addition of Molyb- 
denum to cast iron has spe- 
cially applicable effects where 
good resistance to wear must 
be combined with least 
susceptibility to cracking 
under sudden changes of 
temperature. 


Brake drums, for instance: 
here is a well-proved com- 
position, 3.70% Total Car- 
bon, 1.80% Silicon, 0.80% 
Manganese, with 0.50% 
Chromium and 0.70% Mo- 
lybdenum added. 


This is one of the many suit- 
able economical composi- 
tions in our new booklet, 
“Applications of Molyb- 
denum Cast Irons.” The busy 
foundryman and engineer 
will find the alphabetical list- 
ing useful—-write for a copy! 


Climax Molybdenum Company 
500 Fifth Avenue — 
iankoy Lo 

Please send your FREE BOOKLET |S 


“Applications of 
Molybdenum Cast Irons” 
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For Heat Treated 


CASTINGS 





For Intricate 


CASTINGS 





Continental's complete foundry 
and machine shop facilities cs- 
sure you prompt service on any 
size castings—of any sieel an- 
alysis—or physical requirement. 
Specify annealing, heat treat- 
ing or any degree of machining 
on any size casting from 50 lbs. 
to 250,000 Ibs. CONTINENTAL 
can give you promptly scheduled 
delivery! 


Aatficnt 


: e 
ontinental 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 105 


Watervliet, N. ¥Y. — Salvage Sec- 
tion, Watervliet Arsenal, will receive 
bids until 10 a. m., Feb. 16, for sale 
of 3 lots of surplus property. One lot, 
having an estimateed cost of $1890.24, 
consists of 2572 pounds of various 
grades of tool steels. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3500 tons, Army Engineer Corps, Bismark, 
N. Dak., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
oO. 

2500 tons, apartment, 860 Fifth Avenue Corp., 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
that city. 

1435 tons, superstructure, South Holston river 
bridge, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

1300 tons, addition to municipal power plant, 
Jamestown, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1085 tons, sodium plant, National Distillers 
Products Co., Ashtabula, O., to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

740 tons, factory building, Research Corp., 
Bound Brook, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

600 tons, St. Joseph’s hospital, Biddeford, Me., 
to Grossier & Schlager Iron Works, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

425 tons, boiler house, Standard Oil Co. ot 
New Jersey, Bayonne, N. J., through Day 
& Zimmerman, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

400 tons, power plant extension, Vienna, Md., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, miscellaneous work for municipal 
housing, Pelham Parkway, New York, to 
Empire City Iron Works, that city. 

200 tons, state bridge, Biddeford-Saco, Me., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., direct. 

195 tons, building, Fisher Beer Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. to Oltmer Iron Works, that city. 

175 tons, Jersaleum grade school No. 2, Divi- 
sion Ave., Island Trees, Long Island, to 
Grand Iron Works, New York. 

140 tons, Hewlett School, Hewlett, N. Y., to 
Grand Iron Works, New York. 

120 tons, Factory, Gaybrant Company, South 
Hackensack, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

105 tons, addition to Western Electric Co. 
distribution plant, Atlanta, Ga., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

100 tons, Du Pont power house addition, Belle, 
W. Va., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


37,000 tons, including 4000 tons of cable and 
suspension rope and several hundred tons of 
other miscellaneous steel items, Delaware 
River Memorial bridge, near Wilmington, 
Del.; American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low 
bidder. 

8000 tons, unfabricated steel, Yonge St. sub- 
way, Toronto Transportation Commission, 
Toronto, Canada; bids Feb. 2, with delivery 
in September. 

1800 tons, galvanized steel transmission tow- 
ers; bids to Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Portland, Oreg., Jan, 28; sch. No. 
4464, 

1500 tons, army warehouses at Fort Richard- 
son and Whittier, Alaska; Henrik Vallee, 
Seattle, low $1,336,600 and $725,000 respec- 
tively. 

1500 tons, general accounting offices, Wash- 
ington; bids Jan. 26. 

800 tons, two extra lanes for the Philadelphia- 
Camden bridge; Kaufmann Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, low on general contract with 
a bid of $2,012,000. 

500 tons, plant addition, West Vaco Chemi- 
cal Division, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Co., Pocatello, Idaho; bids closed Jan. 26 
by United Engineers & Constructors, Phila- 
delphia. 

495 tons, turbine supports, New England 


NEW BUSINESS ie 





Power Co., Worcester and Salem, Mass 
300 tons, engineering laboratory, Haruiltop 
Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa.; bids Jan. 24. 
250 tons, government project in eastern Wasp. 
ington; Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, low. 
250 tons, grain conveyor gallery, Hoosac pier, 
Port of Boston Authority; bids Feb. 16. 

Boston. 

170 tons, state bridge and underpass, Valley 
county, Idaho; Hanson & Parr, Spokane. 
low, $168,813. 

160 tons, state highway bridge, Worcester. 
Mass. ; bids in. 

125 tons, Children’s hospital building, Boston 

100 tons, outlet pipe, spec, 2525, Burlington 
Colo.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Feb 
3. 

100 tons, cable racks for Coulee switchyard 
bids in. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


200 tons, Yakima, Wash., city hall, to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; Johr 
H. Sellen Co., Yakima, general contract 
$704,220. 

155 tons, warehouse, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., Boston, to Concrete Steel Co 
Boston; Rugo Construction Co., Boston 
general contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


900 tons, west canal, Columbia Basin; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Mar. 1, 

Unstated, department store for Woolworth 
Longview, Wash.; Quoidbach Construction 
Co., Longview, awarded general contract 
$300,000 project. 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PLACED 


100 tons or more, elevated steel water tank 
for Westport, Wash., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, low $35,720. 

Unstated, 150-foot lighthouse tender for Cana- 
dian government, to Yarrows Ltd., Victoria 
B.C; 

PLATES PENDING 

1300 tons, straight web and standard T 
sheet piling for McNary dam, Oregon 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco, sole bidder. 

Unstated, penstock for Gorge power plant 
bids to Seattle light department, Feb, 23. 

Unstated, caisson for repair of Coulee dam 
general contract to Pacific Bridge Co., San 
Francisco, low, $1,804,840. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
824 tons, 4 to 12 inch for Seattle water de 


partment; H. G. Purcell, Seattle, low for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 125 seventy-tor 
covered hopper cars, to Greenville Steel Car 
Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Mather Stock Car Co., 50 forty-ton refrigerato’ 
cars, to own shops. 

Northern Pacific, 500 seventy-ton hopper 
cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Chicago North Western, 1000 fifty-ton 0% 
cars; bids asked. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 250 ‘° 
500 fifty-ton drop-end gondolas; pending 


Northern Pacific, 750 fifty-ton boa cars 
bids asked. 


RAILS PLACED 


Florida East Coast, 15,000 net tons, with 
13,000 going to the Tennessee Coal, [ron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., 44 
2000 to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


STEEL 
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NEW BUSINESS 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ARKANSAS 


FORREST CITY, ARK.—Plans and specifica- 
tions for a $15 million electric power plant 
to be erected by Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.. Pine Bluff, Ark., will be prepared by 
Abasco Services Inc., 2 Rector St., New 
York, consulting engineer. 


CALIFORNIA 


SHAFTER, CALIF.—Nikkel Iron Works is 
firm name under which Albert Nikkel and 
Jock H. Nikkel have published a certificate 
to conduct business. 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA, ILL.—AlIl-Steel Equipment Co., 401 
Griffith Ave,, has awarded a $240,000 con- 
tract for a plant addition to Algot B. Lar- 
son, 3837 W. Lake St.; Chicago. 

BEDFORD PARK, ILL.—Clark Water Heater 
Co., division of McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, 
Il., plans to build a $250,000 plant; con- 
sulting engineer, Sessions Engineering Co., 
1 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 

BELLWOOD, ILL.—Chicago Screw Co., 1026 
S. Homan St., has awarded a $4 million 
contract to George Sollitt Construction Co., 
109 N, Dearborn St., for erection of a fac- 
tory. 

CHICAGO—B. A. Railton Co., 363 W. Erie 
St., has awarded a $350,000 contract for 
erection of a plant to Sumner 8S. Sollitt Co., 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 

CHICAGO—James Lees & Sons has awarded 
a $300,000 general contract to Clearing In- 
dustrial Dist. Inc., 6455 8S. Central Ave., 
for construction of a warehouse and office; 
J. S. Cromelin, architect. 

CHICAGO—Shotwell Mfg. Co., 3501 W. Po- 
tumac St., has awarded a $300,000 general 
contract to W. H. Lyman Construction Co., 
134 N, LaSalle St., for construction of a 
factory addition. 

CHICAGO—Perkins Products Co., 5555 W. 
65th St., has awarded a $750,000 contract 
to Algot B, Larsons Inc., 3837 W. Lake St., 
for erection of a factory; Sessions Engineer- 
ing Co., 1 N. LaSalle St., engineer. 

CHICAGO—Sunbeam Corp., 5600 W. Roose- 
velit Rd., has awarded a $900,000 contract 
to Campbell, Lowrie, Lautermilch Corp., 
400 W. Madison St., for construction of a 
factory; Olsen & Urbain, 5 South Wabash 
Ave., architect, 

CICERO, ILL.—Pheell Manufacturing Co., 
5700 West Roosevelt Rd., has awarded a 
$700,000 contract to Campbell, Lowrie 
Lautermilch Corp., 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago, for construction of a plant to be 
located at 3ist St. and Ogden Ave.; Olsen 
and Urbain, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
architect. 


KENTUCKY 


JUNCTION CITY, KY.— Kraemer Veneer 
Plant, c/o Ross Kraemer, has awarded 
Separate contracts totalling $1.5 million 
for a plant to replace Burnside Veneer 
plant; L. V. Abott, 2323 S. Brook St., Louis- 
ville, architect. 


MICHIGAN 


WILLOW RUN—Kaiser Frazer Corp., has 
awarded a $1,090,000 contract to Edwin E. 
Hartrich & Son, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, for construction of an auto parts 
warehouse; Albert Eiseman, 141 W, Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, architect. 


MINNESOTA 


TWIN LAKES, MINN.—Dairyland Power Co- 
Operative, 407 Rivoli Bldg., La Crosse, Wis., 
Will let contract for $1 million plant; Ellerbe 
& Co., E, 505 First National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, engineer. 


MONTANA 
SUPERIOR, MONT.—Coeur d’Alene Mines 
Extension Co, has opened the only fluorspar 
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ROLL FEEDS AND REEL STANDS 


For All Types of Punch Presses 


Wittek Automatic Roll Feeds provide maximum effi- 
ciency in the high speed automatic feeding of all 
types of coiled strip stock to punch presses. Highly 
flexible in function and application, they are capable 
of feeding lengths up to 24" per stroke of the press 
and will handle various stock thicknesses in widths 
up to the maximum width of the rollers. 

Wittek Adjustable Reel Stands provide automatic- 
ally expanding coil holders that center the coil and 
assure maximum production by eliminating looping, 
tangling and back lash of stock. If your production 
problem involves feeding coiled stock to punch 

presses, consult us. Your inquiry will be given imme- 
diate attention. Ask for completely descriptive catalog 
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ai3e(KX> ONE-PIECE 
SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


The one-piece, all-metal, resilient “Flexloc’’ is becoming widely ac- 
cepted, use it is processed to have an exceptionally uniform 
torque, and because it is a stop, a lock and a plain nut all in one. 
All its threads are “‘live’’ and load-carrying; “‘Flexloc’’ accommo- 
dates itself to a wide range of thread tolerances, and can be used 
over and over again without losing much of its torque . . . is not 
affected by temperatures commonly met within the industrial field of 
Mechanical Engineering . . . and being a ‘“‘stop’” nut, it stays 
locked in any position on a threaded member . . . and last, but 
not least—it won't shake loose! 


The Thin ‘‘Flexloc’’ has become very popular because its tensile is 
so high and the space it occupies so small. 


Sizes from #6 to 2” in diameter—in “regular” and ‘thin’ types 
—in NC and NF thread series. Write for “Flexloc’ Catalog. 


OVER 46 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA BOX 579 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco 


























NEW BUSINESS 











mine in tge Pacific Northwest and is plan- 
ning construction of q mill. 


NEW YORK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Eastman Kodak Co., 
Kodak Park, has awarded a $628,000 con- 
tract, own forces, for erection of a plant 
addition. 


OHIO 


AVON LAKE, O.—First unit of the new $3 
million general chemicals manufacturing 
plant, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., is 
scheduled to start operations in the second 
quarter of this year. 

CLEVELAND—Kinsley Chemical Co., 4538 W. 
130th St., is planning a $500,000 plant ad- 
dition. 

CLEVELAND—Formation of Affiliated Gas 
Equipment Inc. has been completed. The 
new organization represents combining in 
one unit of the following firms, formerly 
subsidiaries of Dresser Inc.: Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland; Day & Night Mfg. Co., 
Monrovia, Calif; Payne Furnace Co., Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif. 


ELYRIA, O.—Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division of 


General Motors Corp., manufacturer of 
automobile accessories, will move its Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., operations here as soon as it 
is practicable; George S. Cole Jr. is mana- 
ger of the Elyria plant. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Master Alloys Inc, has been 
formed to manufacture and deal in nickel 
alloys. Incorporators are Joseph H. Per- 
sky, Samuel K. Walzer and H, T. McCune. 
Maurice A. Young, 310 North Ave., acted 
as statutory agent. 


OKLAHOMA 


CUSHING, OKLA.—Shell Pipeline Co. has 
awarded a $500,000 contract to Johnson 
Construction Co., Phelps Grove, Mo., for 
construction of pumphouses to be erected 
at Diamond, Buffalo and Bland, Mo. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—O, E. Walsh, U. 8S. en- 
gineer, has called bids for a $20 million 
main structure of Detroit gravity dam, part 
of a $65 million project. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW CASTLE, PA.—Bossert Co., subsidiary, 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., has comple 
negotiations for purchase of the war , 
plus Aluminum Co, plant for $1,150,000,” 


SELLERSVILLE — Schulmerich Electronic 
Inc., ¢/o Frank M. Bates Asso., engineey 
N. Radcliffe St., Bristol, has awarded 
$200,000 contract to Ike Heckler Jr., 
Ra., Lansdale, for erection of a factory and 
office. 


WEST MIFFLIN—Continental Can Co., 109 
East 42nd St., New York, has awarded a 
$1.5 million contract to Wigton Abbott 
Corp., 1225 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J, 
for erection of a plant. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO, TEX.—Star Mfg. Co. 1s building 
a $250,000 plant near Turner, Kans., on a 
site between Amarillo and Turner in the 
Santa Fe Railroad's new industrial develop. 
ment area on the Kansas River, 


DALLAS, TEX.—Huey & Philps, 1102 Pa. 
cific St. has awarded a contract to Meers 
Construction Co., Great National Life Bidg., 
for construction of a $156,000 factory, and 
$200,000 warehouse addition, 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 107) 
SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18.5c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
19.90c; ton lots 21.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 14.65-15¢c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢ to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.). C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Deduct 0.4c for max 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min, 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 10.3c, 200 to 1999 Ib 10.65c, 
smaller lots 11.15c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.00c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 10.8c, ton lot 11.6c, 
less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


126 


(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered, Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 05-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.19% max.j. Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spo. add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Won- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per Ib of contained V,0,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 
Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, §$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 
12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 41- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 21c, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 1b or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
Ib contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as_ high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton loi, 
2” x D, $2.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered, Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No, 5- 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, car- 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c, Delivered, 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car- 
load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7% 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
“4” x 12 M, 16.5¢ per lb of alloy, ton lots 
17.25¢c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti & 
11%). C.1, packed, 16.50-17.00c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 17.90-18.00c; less ton lots 19.40-19.50¢, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to 
St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%), C.l. packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.00, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload lic, ton lots 11.25¢, 
smaller lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P con- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base): Gross tons per cal 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., packed in bags com 
taining 20 Ib of molybdenum, 95.00c. 
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